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THE MYSTERY OF MONEY. 


‘Hane them!’ said Reynard, turning away from the 
tempting bunch that looked down upon him with its 
calm and juicy smile from a height just beyond his 
reach—‘ hang them!’ said he, ‘they are as sour as 
crabs!’ The story is somewhat musty, but wondrously 
true. Even so do we of the human race console our- 
selves for our deprivations by disparaging that which 
we cannot obtain. Riches, fashion, power, dignity— 
every unreached goal of desire, every unslaked thirst 
of the soul, becomes an object of contempt or denun- 
ciation ; and a large majority of the world pass much 
time in sneering at the aims and aspirations which are 
the very life of their lives. 

Take money as an illustration. To judge by the 
terms in which it is spoken of, you would suppose its 
possessors to be the most unlucky of mankind. Few 
poor persons can find any better words for it than dross 
or trash; the devotee denounces it as the accursed 
thing; and the moralist discovers it to be the root of 
all evil. Nay, the hatred and contempt with which it 
inspires those who are baffled in its pursuit, extend not 
unfrequently to the individuals who have gained that 
deadly loss; and the rich, instead of being pitied, are 
abused for their misfortune! But, setting aside the 
inconsistencies of men, there is something peculiarly 
mystical in the word Money, which appears to have 
been disconnected by time and use from the idea it 
originally represented, and to have become in itself a 
substantive thing. It calls up no distinct images before 
the mind ; it does not even resemble a pagan god, whose 
name is suggestive of his attributes— 


* And thus from Jupiter whate’er is great 
Proceeds ; from Venus everything that ’s fair.’ 


It is rather the superstition than the idol; it is more a 
feeling than an object; and the larger the sum we 
contemplate in our thoughts, the more vague and shape- 
less is the impression we receive. 

Money suggests no ideas of grandeur, luxury, or 
beneficence. Its possessor may be a plain man, of 
simple tastes and retiring habits; he may be selfish 
and ungenial ; his enjoyment may consist in amassing 
treasure, in knowing himself to be rich, and in feeling 
that others know it; or his propensities may be 
secretive, leading him to hoard and hide, to feign 
poverty, to steal through the world as an object of 
compassion, to live in destitution, and die a wealthy 
beggar. From the word we receive no hint of any- 
thing of this. It determines no position, no character ; 
we only know the man has money—What is money ? 
The answer is casy: it comes glibly off the most 


juvenile tongue; and we are told that ‘money is the 
representative of purchasable commodities’ with some 
air of scorn at the ignorance betrayed in the inquiry. 
But the definition serves no practical purpose. It is 
lost sight of the very next time we use the word; and 
if we only seize our thought as it passes, we shall find 
that ‘money’ stands for nothing but itself. To prove 
this, let us suppose it to be actually the things it 
represents; that instead of a well-filled purse, or a 
coffer of coin, or a current account in the bank, we are 
surrounded by every article of necessity, comfort, or 
luxury within our pecuniary means. Let us suppose 
that with the same ease and directness with which we 
put our hand in our pocket we stretch it forth and 
grasp the objects it is our purpose to buy—whether 
houses, lands, raiment, food, or anything else: let us 
do this, and we shall find what a marvellous effect the 
mere substitution of the thing for the word will have 
upon our views, sentiments, and actions. 

The rich man who lives in voluntary destitution we 
designate by the Latin word miser, which means a 
wretched, pitiful, abject fellow; but if we change the 
money he hoards into the things it represents, we shall 
find quite another name for him. This man possesses 
an elegant house sumptuously furnished, its doors open 
for his reception, and breathing forth an inviting atmos- 
phere of warmth and comfort ; but he shuts both doors 
and windows, allows the house to stand unoccupied, and 
burrows shivering in a cold and filthy cabin by its side. 
He is hungry in this dark and miserable den; and 
straightway a table is before him, furnished with steam- 
ing dishes of exquisite meats, and lighted with per- 
fumed wax. But he looks on—longing, yet unmoved. 
The daintics he will neither touch himself nor allow 
others to touch; and he satisfies his appetite as well 
as he may with such scraps as a beggar would look 
at with suspicion. After his meal he must go forth 
upon his affairs; and there are lying before him for 
his choice clean and comfortable or handsome 
fashionable clothes of all kinds; but choosing instead 
some old and filthy rags, he sneaks into the street, an 
object of mingled pity and disgust. ‘This self-denial is 
based upon no religious asceticism: his sole motive is 
the dread of diminishing by use some mystical value 
he imagines to reside in the articles in question. He is, 
in short, a maniac. 

In a former number of this Journal there was an 
account—only too true, we are informed—of a man in 
moderate circumstances, of ordinary intelligence, and 
some accomplishments, whose attachment to money 
was so great that he allowed his son to perish of 


, of medical aid. A man like this is commonly termed 


disease before his eyes rather than be at the expense 
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‘an unnatural parent; but if we substitute for the 
money the aid and medicine it would buy, we form 
quite a different estimate of his conduct. The youth 
gets worse and worse; his sickly appetite turns with 
loathing from the ordinary food of the family; and as 
his father opens a cupboard near him, his hollow eyes 
are fixed eagerly on a heap of fruits and other delicacies 
it contains. But the father looks unmoved on the 
wasted face before him, and locks the cupboard. The 
patient gets still worse. Oh for skil! to investigate his 
complaint !—oh for medicine to heal and comfort—to 
cool his parched tongue— 

*To draw around his aching breast the curtains of 

repose !” 

Medical men stand close by, but no summons is heard 
from the father’s lips: the table is loaded with the 
necessary medicine, but the father looks at the sinking 
boy, and stirs not hand nor foot. A draught—one 
draught— would yet have a chance of saving him. 
There: the phial is labelled; a glass stands near— 
quick, quick! The father folds his arms, looks on as 
before, and the son dies. What manner of man is 
this? Still an unnatural parent? He is a murderer. 

In the opposite vice of extravagance the word plays 
the very same part. We give away money without 
knowing what we give. Under that name we throw 
about food and dresses by armfuls: we scatter bags of 
corn and sacks of wheat upon the wind, and shovel 
away whole acres of land for a pastime. We exchange 
for a worthless gewgaw what appears to us to be 
pieces of gold; but they are in reality a pile of loaves 
sufficient to feed hundreds of human beings. If we 
would only think what money really is when we give 
it away! If we would only think what it is we with- 
hold when we refuse it! 

This unaccountable disruption between the word and 
the thing has another curious effect. A man who has 
an extreme dislike to parting with his money without 
an equivalent, is frequently very ready to give away 
gratuitously that equivalent when it comes into his 
possession. Look at the scene which takes place at a 
dinnér- party; but in order to understand the better 
its moral, imagine that the good things on the table are 
the actual money they have cost. 

‘What will you have?’ says l’Amphytrion ou l’on 
dine. ‘Sixpence? That is too little. Do take a shil- 
ling! Here is a shilling. And you? My dear friend, 
let me give you half-a-crown! There it is. John, 
carry these gentlemen at the other end a shilling or two 
a piece. And now sixpences all round. Here is a 
sovereign: let me divide it among you. You will find 
as much opposite you—and you—and you: pray divide 
them liberally. But first another round of shillings’— 
and so on. The guests in the meantime receive the 
coined cheer with festive gratitude. A small portion 
of it they convert into wholesome food ; another portion 
they swallow outright, to the extreme consternation of 
the digestive powers within; and the rest, which is by 
far the greater part, they throw out of the window. 
This entertainer, be it observed, who is so lavish of the 
things represented by money, would look very blank if 
asked for the representative. He would part grudg- 
ingly to his friends with coin after coin—if he parted 
with them at all—declaring and believing that he could 
not afford the liberality. 

Some years ago the operatives of this country had a 
great fancy for styling themselves, par excellence, the 


‘useful classes’—meaning, that by the work of their 
industrious hands they achieved a pair of boots, or a 
suit of clothes, or anything else with which they sup- 
plied the wants of their useless employers. These 
employers, it is true, gave them something in their 
turn; but that was only money. Had they sent them 
instead a pile of quartern-loaves, a respectable cheese, 
and a stone or two of butcher-meat, they would have 
been cheerfully accorded the honour of ranking among 
the useful classes; yet the two payments are virtually 
identical, and the mistake of the operatives is merely 
another illustration of the mystery of money. 

This mystery is so unfathomable, that few men can 
tell correctly whether they are rich or poor. A man 
in the middle rank, whose moderate income is just 
sufficient for the comfortable support of his family in 
the station to which they belong, reckons himself 
comparatively poor because he has not more than 
enough. He looks at the stately dwelling of a neigh- 
bour, the multitude of its apartments, the number of 
servants required to take care of them, and the beauty of 
the promenades in the demesne to which he and others 
are allowed free access. ‘ Alas!’ exclaims the repining 
spirit, ‘Ae is rich!’ Why so? He eats no more than 
you—perhaps not so much; he does not relish his food 
better; he wears the same number of vestments; he 
sleeps in a single chamber; and he sits habitually, and 
from choice, in a single room. If the rest of his food is 
to be eaten at all, it must be so by other people; if the 
rest of his house is to be inhabited at all, it must be so 
by other people. So far as these extras are concerned, 
he is only better than an innkeeper in having, to some 
extent, the choice of his guests. For them he keeps 
numerous apartments in order; for their wants he 
provides; and for their convenience he employs a 
retinue of servants. This rich man does not attempt 
the feats of the cireus—he rides but one horse: in 
short, as an individual, he is in precisely the same 
position as yourself. 

‘ And the promenades ?’ 

They are yours as well as his, for he has no more 
means of enjoying them than you. But the fact of 
their being patent to you and his other neighbours 
points to a source of enjoyment he really possesses, and 
the only one from which you are excluded. He has 
the power to bestow upon those around him a true 
pleasure, and in the exercise of the privilege consists 
the only advantage he derives from being what the 
world — with very little apprehension of the true 
meaning of the term—calls a rich man. 

We are told, in the figurative language of Scripture, 
that a rich man would find it as difficult to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven as a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle. Nothing can be more true, or more 
forcibly expressed ; for it is impossible for any person 
who is rich in the signification commonly attached to 
the word to do his duty either to God or man. Beyond 
a certain point, where individual appetite, convenience, 
comfort ends, a man cannot be legitimately rich. What 
he is unable to absorb personally is an excess, for the 
use or abuse of which he is answerable. The popular 
meaning of the term—in which it is of course used 
by a Scripture addressed, not to philologists, but to all 
mankind—involves a solecism occasioned by the dis- 
ruption that has taken place between money and what 
it represents. Instead of the vague, formless, but 
imposing idea suggested to us by the expression, ‘a rich 
man,’ if we could only conceive an individual with 
more houses or rooms than he could occupy, with more 
horses than he could ride, with a vast storehouse of 
hats, coats, and unwriteables, and with a dinner spread 
before him consisting of thousands of dishes, we should 
understand better his position, and see that in the 
character vulgarly ascribed to him—in which his pos- 
sessions appear as a part of his individuality — his 
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chance of getting through would not be at all better 
than the camel’s! 

Thus we see ‘ words are ” and very important 
things too. If we would only give ourselves the habit 
of connecting clear and definite ideas with those we use, 
we should escape many serious mistakes, and get rid of 
many mysteries ; but of none at once so mischievous 
and so ridiculous as the Mystery of Money. 


A PRACTICAL JOKE. 


Tue Signor Giulio Mercadante was an Italian noble- 
man of merry disposition, who delighted in frolic and 
jovial disportments, whether in season or out of season. 
But into the villa of this enemy of care death entered 
suddenly and awfully. One of his followers, Baptista 
by name, a man of ferocious bearing, of great strength, 
and of bad repute, was found dead in the garden, 
stilettoed by an assassin. Report with her many 
tongues had been busy with his name, whispering that 
he, as well as another of the signor’s servants, named 

cesco, had been once enrolled in a bandit troop, 
but having quarrelled with their chieftain, had thrown 
off their allegiance, and taken service with the more 
peaceful Signor Mercadante. People murmured that 
it was hardly safe to trust them as inmates within the 
walls of a commonplace, everyday, legally - organised 
villa. But what was it to them? ‘The signor was 
surely the best judge of the organisation of his own 
household; and he knew their former history as well 
as he knew that at present they were his faithful though 
rude variets. 

‘If, said his lordship, ‘ they have been robbers, so 
much the worse for them: they are good servants now, 
so much the better for me. May the Holy Virgin’— 
and here he would cross himself—‘ intercede for their 
pardon for the past, and bring before the throne of 
grace their present faithful service and good deeds !’ 

When he was told of Baptista’s fate he grieved and 
stormed ; he called upon his patron saint to witness 
his registered vow of vengeance; and then with kindred 
spirits he sat himself down to his evening repast. 

Meantime the body of the murdered man was placed 
in a kind of summer-house, which stood at some little 
distance from the villa, and which had Venetian win- 
dows opening upon the garden. Here an old crone 
had paid all necessary duties to the departed, and here 
his friend Francesco came to see that nothing had been 
omitted which the custom of his country deemed 
needful. 

‘ And thou art to be with him this night, Fran- 
cesco?’ said the woman. ‘I wish thee hearty joy of 
thy office! But mind thee, my boy, to leave the 
window open, that when the Evil One comes for his 
own there may be no impediment to his entrance.’ 

* What sayest thou, old mother?’ asked the young 
Italian, stealing a glance at the corpse. 

‘Why,’ said the crone, ‘I give you a friendly 
warning — that’s all. Have you not heard, maestro, 
that when the clock strikes twelve the Evil One comes 
for his own?’—and here there was a devout touching 
of the forehead and shoulders, to signify the form of the 
cross—‘and have you not heard that at the same 
moment the good angels come for their own?—and if 
there be any impediment in the way to or from the 
chamber of death, wo be to him who causes it!’ 

* And what, think you, will be the message for our 
old comrade there?’ said Francesco, trying, under a 
mask of levity, to hide the perturbation within. 

‘ Think !’ said the old woman—‘ I do not think about 
so plain a matter! In his lifetime it is well known 
that Baptista sold himself to the Evil One; and he 
will surely claim his own. So keep a watch, and leave 
And now, good- night, and fair slumbers keep thee 
from harm.’ And the hag, in nowise deceived by 


Francesco’s manner, chuckled and hugged herself with 
her skinny arms as she tottered from the death- 
chamber. 

The Signor Giulio Mercadante meanwhile was enter- 
taining his guests—three young men as thoughtless as 
himself—with the hapless fate of his domestic; remark- 
ing how curious it was that one with deportment in 
general so rude and ferocious should have the power of 
inspiring, where it so pleased him, the strongest attach- 
ment. He himself confessed to have been brought in 
some slight degree under this inexplicable influence, and 
to have felt a certain affection for his uncouth follower. 
But the greatest proof of this nameless power, he said, 
was evinced in Francesco; for this poor fellow, despite 
his former lawless career, was known to be a most 
unhesitating believer in all kinds of apparitions, be 
they good or evil: he dreaded ghosts and goblins—he 
feared the dead. Yet, with all this, he was going to 
keep guard in the lonely summer-house beside the 
corpse of his friend, because he deemed that so doing 
was a proof of the love and friendship he had ever 
borne him; and the signor marvelled that the poor 
fellow had not at least asked some person to keep him 
company in this mournful vigil. This discourse led 
to a discussion of the notions entertained by the 
peasantry respecting the struggle of the good and 
evil angels for the spirit of man as it left its mortal 
tenement; and the conversation suggested ideas to the 
Signor Giulio Mercadante which were infinitely tempting 
to a practical joker. Forthwith he summoned Pietro, 
one of his serving-men—a fine soldierly - looking 
fellow, not at all unlike the deceased Baptista in person, 
but very dissimilar to the poor watcher, Francesco, in 
character, being a boastful scoffer at all belief in the 
agency of the invisible world. 

* Here, Pietro,’ said his master, ‘ would you in guerdon 
for small service like to earn this?’ And he held up 
delicately by the fore-finger and thumb a silken purse, 
through the open network of which there glittered 
several silver coins. 

‘ Say but the word, signor,’ replied the man, ‘ and the 
purse shall be mine !’ 

‘Hark, then!’ said his master: ‘ you know that 
some vile assassin has given the deathblow to my poor 
Baptista, who is even now stiffening on his funereal 
couch in the summer-house; and you know, too, that 
his comrade Francesco keeps him company ?’ 

The man acquiesced by a bow. 

‘I should like,’ continued the Signor Giulio, ‘ to cure 
this simple Francesco of the foolish fancies he enter- 
tains respecting the dead: it might make him a better 
servitor for the future. I care not to have one in my 
train who starts at shadows after nightfall, though he 
be valiant enough in the broad daylight; and for this 
I want your wit and aid.’ 

Pietro grinned from ear to ear in anticipation of 
what was to follow. He had had some experience in 
similar freaks since he had entered the service of the 
Signor Giulio Mercadante. 
questioned his’, 
lord. 

‘I, signor!’ said Pietro, as he curled his moustache, 
‘ Many a time have I couched me on the battle-field 
with none but the slain beside me; and methinks if 
the dead could ever give cause for dread, they would 
do so at such a time and in such a place. But, tush! 
they were as incapable of moving as the soil on which 
they were stretched.’ And he snapped his fingers 
above his head as he spoke. 

‘ ’ said his master, ‘you will not hesitate to 
take the place of Baptista for this night, and to play 
the part of a dead man?’ 

Signor!" said the puzzled servi 

‘This,’ said the signor, 
simply to lie motionless and stiff in his stead, to deceive 
Francesco. Mark well what he does; and when the 
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bell tolls midnight, rise up in your bed, and call him 
by name.’ 

fi will do it!’ said Pietro, rubbing his hands in 
anticipation of the scene. ‘Poor Francesco, he will be 
scared to death! Ah, we shall have a joke against him 
for life!’ 

* But,’ said one of the guests, ‘have you considered 
that upon this night, above all other nights in the year, 
the powers of the air have influence on man; and that 
Baptista whom you will thus represent led a most 
wicked life?’ 

‘Tut, tut, my lord!’ said Pietro—‘all old wives’ 
fables to scare women and children!’ 

When the door had closed upon him the guests 
unanimously expressed their doubts as to the actual 
scepticism of the fellow. 

‘Well, let us try him!’ said their host, who now 
fairly found himself in his clement, and who with his 
friends hastily set to work to dupe both Pietro and 
Francesco. 

Two of them proceeded to the summer-house, where 
they found Francesco keeping watch by his friend's 
body, and telling him that his master desired his pre- 
sence, they removed the corpse during his absence, and 
placed Pietro upon the funcreal couch. 

Night was drawing her sable curtains round the 
earth when Francesco returned with a cigar, a bottle of 
wine, and some old journals, as aids to enable him to 
pass the night with composure. He placed the table 
at the farther end of the room, with a lamp upon it, 
and sat, it may be well believed, with his back to 
the couch. He tried to become deeply interested in 
the journals: in vain—his eyes saw the characters, but 
these would not impress themselves on his brain. Now 
and then, but evidently with an effort, he turned his 
head slowly over his shoulder to steal a glance at the 
supposed dead man; and often he started, and 
nervously glanced round the room. 

All this for a time served highly to amuse the stiff 
and motionless Pietro ; indeed he would have willingly 
given vent to his laughter, the more so as he dared not ; 
and this inclination gave him a tickling sensation in 
his throat, which cost a superhuman effort to repress it. 
What relief a cough or a hem would have given him ! 

Then after awhile he became weary —the remaining 
perfectly still for so long a time was a far more difficult 
task than he had imagined ; and in order to nerve him- 
self to the endurance of such a part to the end, he had 
to bear in mind not only the glittering purse, but also 
that mocking incredulity which he had seen so legibly 
impressed upon the faces of his master’s guests. ‘ No,’ 
he thought, ‘ were I to fail they would attribute it to 
unwillingness to remain in the dead man’s place at 
midnight, and not to this irrepressible feeling of rest- 
lessness.’ So he persevered. A blessing it was to him 
that the plotters had drawn the mosquito curtains in 
full and ample folds around him; for he could open wide 
his eyes, he could pout his lips, put out his tongue, 
stretch the muscles of his feet, or elongate his legs to 
their greatest tension, or press the hands crossed upon 
his bosom, without much fear of detection. Once or 
twice indeed Francesco had turned sharply round, but 
after an awfully-scared look he had apparently become 
convinced that the movement had only been fancied by 
him, or was caused by the fluttering of the light on the 
distant couch, and he had again turned to the perusal 
of the journal. But the stillness was far worse for the 
impostor to bear than the visible indications of Fran- 
cesco’s inquietude. It gave him the fear of falling asleep: 
if he did, he should assuredly snore ; and then there 
would be a forfeiture of the purse, and the laugh would 
be against him instead of his dupe. But the tempta- 
tion Was very strong: the bed, the gloom, the stillness, 
the tit-tic of the timepiece, the rustling of the journal 
as its leaves were turned over with a peculiar lulling 
sound—surely never was mortal so tempted by external 


objects to turn upon his side and enjoy a good nap. 
He was fain to pinch his skin, to keep himself awake. 

The timepiece struck half-past eleven. Another half 
hour more must he suffer such purgatory; and how 
fervently he wished that just for a few minutes in that 
term the journal would prove a soporific to Francesco, 
and allow him the opportunity of easing his cramped 
frame! 

Now, had poor Francesco been really thinking of 
the journal, it is ten chances to one that he might have 
slept; but his thoughts were wandering despite his 
will. He recalled those scenes in which he had stood 
side by side with the murdered Baptista—scenes of 
robbery, of violence, and even bloodshed. He divined 
full well who had given the deathblow to his old com- 
rade —that- it was one of those former associates 
who never forgave a desertion from their band, and 
whose vows of vengeance were always kept. But how 
had they hunted him out? Then there came the con- 
viction that he too was a marked man; and somehow 
with that conviction there flashed across his mind 
doubts of the old woman who had laid out Baptista for 
burial, and who seemed so perfectly acquainted with 
his former life. He too well knew how many agents 
among the poor the robbers could command. What if 
information of his lonely watch should have been com- 
municated to them, and that, in order to give facility 
to their purpose, he had been desired to leave the 
window open—advice given under the mask of super- 
stitious fear? 

These and similar conjectures chased one another 
through his brain, until he forgot his ideal alarms in 
what he considered more substantial causes for fear. 
Under their influence he rose from his chair and paced 
up and down the room. 

Poor Pietro! No chance of movement for him now. 
He was obliged to close his eyes for fear of detection, 
so he could not perceive Francesco’s next movement. 
He, following the current of his thoughts, examined a 
small pistol which he drew from his vest, primed it, and 
again returned it to its resting-place. 

The timepiece struck the quarter to midnight: Pietro 
could not help it—he moved a little. Francesco started, 
sank into a chair: he glared upon the bed; but then 
there followed no movement — all was stiff, rigid, 
motionless! He took his handkerchief, wiped the 
clammy moisture from his brow, trimmed the lamp, and 
tossed off a glass of wine. The old woman’s words 
recurred to his memory afresh: perhaps the warning, 
after all, was given in sincerity. He approached the 
window half-credulously, half-mistrustfully. He opens 
it. He places himself in’ the shade, and looks out; 
and soon his attention becomes so riveted upon what 
he perceives to be going on in the garden, that he 
forgets the corpse; or if there be some dim idea of 
its presence, it is only in connection with its being 
made the vehicle for his own destruction. Now all 
doubt of the old woman's treachery has vanished ; ‘for 
there, creeping within the shadows of the trees, or 
resting behind some statue, or stealing on all - fours 
by the fountains, come four figures, stealthily wend- 
ing their way to the summer-house. He thought even 
he recognised the night-prowlers by their separate 
manceuvres. 

In those few minutes Francesco was transformed 
from a timid coward into the bold, resolute man. He 
knew that it was mortal agency he had to encounter, 
and that he must trust entirely to his own arm for 
defence. He quietly and gently withdrew further into 
the shade of the room, and took up his position where 
he could command the open window, near which was 
placed the couch. 

The timepiece struck midnight. As the Jast sound 
reverberated, there was an indescribable noise at the 
open window: a groan, mingled with the clanking of 
chains or the click of steel, and then a figure darkened 
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the entrance: it had come into the room. Francesco 
waited not to see who or what it was, but quick as 
lightning he levelled his piece and fired. With a 
piercing shriek the figure bounded upwards a few 
feet, and then fell upon the couch. 

The three guests, who had little anticipated this 
termination to their folly, now shouting to Francesco, 
rushed into the room, where they found Pietro sitting 
upright in his bed, with eyes glued in an idiotic stare 
on the frightful object which was stretched across his 
feet, and to which he pointed, mumbling unintelligibly. 

Tt was the Signor Giulio Mercadante, who, in a black 
robe, with flames daubed upon it, and horns and wings 
and glassy eyes, was now pouring out his lifeblood 
over the desecrated couch of the dead. 

It was some time before Pietro entirely recovered 

he use of his senses ; Francesco fled the country ; and 
it may well be imagined that after this terrible lesson 
the three thoughtless guests never again attempted a 
practical joke. 


THE EARTH’S ROTATION ON ITS AXIS. 


Tue ingenious experiment of M. Faucault of the oscil- 
lation of the pendulum as a test of the rotatory motion 
of the earth, which has of late so much occupied the 
public attention, has likewise served to bring the whole 
subject of the earth’s rotation into discussion. It is 
strange to think that, not more than two centuries 
“ago, this same subject occupied the attention of men 
of science and intelligence throughout the whole of 
Europe, and, we may say, the civilised world, though 
in a very different way. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the doctrines of Copernicus, 
timidly divulged about fifty years before, were taken 
up by Galileo, and fully and boldly asserted. It 
took fifty years more, however, before they were even 
partially credited in Europe; and it is surprising to 
find the acute and learned, and, on the whole, very 
candid Sir Thomas Browne, even so late as 1646, deny- 
ing his belief in such doctrines. In his ‘ Vulgar Errors’ 
is the following sentence:—‘ Nor will it acquit the 
insatisfaction of those who quarrel with all things, or 
dispute of matters concerning whose verities we have 
conviction from reason, or decision from the inerrable 
and requisite conclusions of sense. And therefore, if any 
affirm the earth doth move, and will not believe with us 
it standeth still, because he hath probable reasons for 
it, and I no infallible sense nor reason against it, I 
will not quarrel with his assertion.” Now the some- 
what quaint Sir Thomas was a thinker and writer in 
many respects far ahead of his times, yet he was on 
this question behind Galileo and his contemporary 
countryman, the immortal Milton. In his denial, how- 
ever, he is not dogmatical; not so his commentator, 
Sir Christopher Wren, dean of Windsor, and father 
of the celebrated architect of St Paul’s. He denounces 
the new doctrine with vehemence, and without any 
reservation whatever, and may well be taken as a type 
of the prejudiced and ill-informed objectors of the time, 
as well as of all times, to any doctrine which disturbs 
the still quiet of old-fashioned and long-received opi- 
nion. It is amusing, and in some respects edifying, to 
glance over the various objections propounded in those 
days against the earth’s rotation on its axis, and its 
annual revolution round the sun. If the earth rotates 
with such a velocity, say they, a stone thrown up into 
the air should be left a far way behind; and so should 
the air or atmosphere itself, and especially the water 
of the ocean. Now, to some extent the two latter at 
least of these phenomena do take place, but not in the 
way which the objectors suppose. In a general way 
the atmosphere and the ocean revolve as part and por- 
tion of the solid earth, and even the stone ‘thrown up 
into the air’ still continues to preserve its motion as a 
particle of the earth, and rather falls to the eastward 


than to the westward of its point of projection. But 
the chief objection was a scriptural one; or rather a 
list of eighty contradictions from the Scriptures. Turn 
up a volume of Sir John Herschel, or any celebrated 
astronomer of the present day, and we shall readily 
find eighty such objections. With all our knowledge 
of the earth’s rotation, we still speak of the sun ‘set- 
ting and rising,’ of the ‘motions of the stars,’ and the 
‘sun’s course in the heavens:’ in short, we still find it 
most convenient to use the language of the senses, not 
the intellectual language of the reality ; and through- 
“ the whole of Scripture nothing more is done than 
this. 

The diurnal revolution of the earth is now one of 
those received and established facts which demand no 
proof. Abstracting our thoughts for a moment from 
the incongruities between vision and relative motions, 
we can at once discover, from watching the position of 
the sun, that we travel continually in this latitude at 
the rate of 500 to 600 miles per hour; or at night, 
fixing our eye on the moon, that we far outstrip her 
in her progress through the deep blue sky, though she 
also has her eastward course, as may be demonstrated 
by fixing on some far-distant fixed star, when we shall 
find that during every passing hour and minute both 
the moon and earth recede, though with very different 
velocities, from the tiny, twinkling orb. 

We owe to one of England’s most celebrated astrono- 
mers of former days, Dr Halley, the first true expo- 
sition of the atmospheric currents. He first pointed out 
that in a current of air coming from the pole to the 
equator, there is a much less lateral velocity in high 
latitudes than in low; or, in other words, while the 
air at the equator is carried from west to east with 
a velocity of 1000 miles an hour, the air within the 
polar circles only moves with a velocity of 100 or 200 
miles an hour, diminishing almost to nothing at the 
pole itself. From this circumstance arises the well- 
known direction of the trade-winds north and south 
of the equator, which, instead of blowing directly 
north and south respectively, acquire a direction of 
north-east and south-east. This circumstance, once 
ascertained, is perhaps one of the most self-evident 
proofs of the rotation of the earth—a proof not liable 
to the deception of vision, as many of the others are, 
but which can likewise be appreciated and confirmed 
by the other senses. When a current of cold, and conse- 
quently heavy air presses from the polar regions towards 
the equatorial, every degree it advances it comes over 
a portion of the earth that is revolving eastward at a 
greater velocity than that part which the current first 
left: when it arrives within the tropics, the earth’s 
motion is from 900 to 1000 miles an hour, the motion 
of the wind-current is perhaps one-half less than this. 
The consequence is, that the earth outstrips the air- 
current, which, so to speak, is left behind. Now, we 
know that in travelling on a railway with a velocity of 
thirty miles an hour, if the air is not moving at all, 
we encounter a wind blowing at the rate of thirty 
miles an- hour, forming a stiff breeze; but say t 
there is a gentle current blowing along with us 
fifteen miles an hour, still we outstrip it, and create 
for ourselves a counter-current with half the velocity, 
or fifteen miles an hour. 

Did the earth, then, not turn on its axis at all, the 
trade-winds ought always to blow due north and south 
respectively on each hemisphere. 

The experiment of Faucault is, we presume, so well 
known to our readers, that we need not enter on it 
here. It derives its interest, as proof of the earth's 
rotation, from the well-ascertained fact, that a pendulum 
continues to rotate in the same plane in which it has 
been set in motion. From this circumstance, and having 
a free motion at the point of suspension, it preserves 
its original plane of rotation while the point of suspen- 
sion, and consequently the part of the earth’s surface 
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where it is placed, is making a daily revolution. This 
simple, ingenious experiment has also the merit of 
affording a proof, free from the fallacy of vision, of the 
earth’s daily revolution on its axis. 


THE UMBRELLA PEDLER. 


Tue trade in second-hand umbrellas is one which is 
very industriously pursued in every part of the metro- 
polis, although in seasons of dry and fair weather no 
trace or indication of it may be visible to the most 
experienced observer. The fall of the barometer, how- 
ever, lures the hawkers from their hiding-places, and, 
simultaneously with the pattering descent of the first 
smart shower of rain, they may be beheld, if not nume- 
rous as frogs on the windward bank of a dry pond, yet 
vocal as their saltatory prototypes, and, like them, 
rejoicing in the blessed dews of heaven. In them the for- 
getful pedestrian, who has left his umbrella behind him, 
encounters accommodating friends, ready to dispense a 
shelter at any price, from a ‘ tanner’ to a‘ bull,’ as they 
phrase it, or from sixpence to a crown-piece. In the 
neighbourhood of some sheltered court or covered arch- 
way, where the crowd have rushed to covert from the 
rattling storm, the umbrella pedler takes his stand— 
his back to the breeze, his battered frock buttoned 
to the chin, his blucher-booted feet firmly planted on 
the slushy pavement, and his burly figure effectually 
shielded from the assaults of the tempest beneath the 
ample dome of gingham upheld in his sturdy fist. 
With a dozen or two of serviceable umbrellas of every 
possible colour and material gathered up under his left 
arm, he stands erect and scornful of the inclement sky ; 
and as you shrink from the driving sleet or peppering 
hail, jostling uncomfortably with ‘damp strangers’ 
beneath the crowded covert, he pits his patience against 
—_ pretty sure to conquer in the end, unless the 

vens prove adverse, and the beams of the returning 
sunshine put his mercantile prospects to flight. He is 
an admirable prophet of the weather, and knows far 
better than did Murphy when the clouds intend to drop 
fatness. When you see him emerging, stock in hand, 
from some malodorous alley in the purlieus of Clare 
Market or Drury Lane, you may set it down as a 
matter of certainty, whatever be the promise of the 
hour, that he has derived from some mysterious source 
or other infallible indications of impending moisture, 
and that he is prepared to take advantage of it. A 
sudden change to wet occurring at eight or nine o’clock 
on a summer’s evening is a special providence in his 
favour, adding 50 per cent. to the value of his goods, 
and insuring a certain and rapid market for them. He 
is off at such a crisis without loss of time to Vauxhall, 
or Cremorne, or some other popular resort of out-of-door 
entertainment, where thousands of callow Cockneys, 
who piously believe that to carry an umbrella is to 
imvite wet weather, are to be found fluttering in their 
Sunday’s best, and in. the precise condition he would 
have them for the encouragement of trade. The dis- 
gorgement of Exeter Hall after a May meeting, or 
an Oratorio by Handel, during a summer storm, is a 
harvest which he is sure to be on the spot to reap. 
Wherever, indeed, a crowd is caught in the rain he is 
present to catch the crowd, and on such occasions, it 
need hardly be said, is pretty sure to be well received 
and well remunerated. 

When fine weather has fairly set in, our moist friend 
disappears from his accustomed stations, and if, as it 
ought to be, his stock be greatly diminished, he has 
now the task of replenishing it to perform against the 
return of the wet season. With this view he makes 
the tour of London on a principle peculiar to himself: 
avoiding all the main and business thoroughfares, he 
penetrates into the back slums and private-door dis- 
tricts, where, in a monotonous voice, zeminding one of 


the magician’s cry in the tale of Aladdin and the won- 
derful lamp—a voice intended for the ears of servant- 
girls and peculating servitors—he bawls the interesting 
announcement: ‘Sixpence for any ole humrellar!’ Now 
as he sells hundreds of umbrellas in the course of the 
year at sixpence a piece, it is hardly to be expected 
that this announcement is to be taken in its literal 
sense. It means, in fact, that he will give sixpence for 
an article that he approves of. If you offer him a 
dilapidated machine, he will prove to you logically 
enough that, so far from being a (wh) ole umbrella, it 
is only a portion of one, and is therefore only worth a 
part of the price. He will buy it, however, at his own 
valuation, be it what it may, as he has ample means in 
store for supplying all deficiencies. If the relic in 
question be.that of a genuine manufacture, with ribs 
of actual whalebone, and not the substitute of black- 
ened cane, he will hardly let it escape him unless 
you are really inordinate in your demand. Umbrellas 
whose sticks and ribs are of iron are his utter abomina- 
tion, and he tells you to bring them to him red-hot; he 
‘haves nuffin to do wi’ them sort without the chill took 
orf” It is not always that he pays for his purchases in 
ready-money: he carries with him on his rounds a dozen 
or two of tidy little parasols, not too large for a servant- 
girl to smuggle out of the house in her pocket, in cases 
where the mistress forbids her domestics the use of such 
vanities. When he has overhauled the goods he means 
to buy, ‘ Lookee here, my dear,’ says he, ‘if you got a 
mind to gi’ me a bob (that’s a shillin’ you know) and 
these here three or four bits o’ humrellars, you shall 
have an ansome parrysaul fit for arra lady in town, 
and take your chice.’ With that he unfolds his tempt- 
ing display of bright-coloured sunshades, and the bar- 
gain is only delayed till the dazzled abigail has fixed 
her hesitating selection. 

When he is sufficiently provided against a rainy day, 
and the wet weather, as is sometimes the case, does 
not set in to suit his convenience, he sets out on a 
repairing campaign. Furnished with a canvas or leathern 
bag strapped round his waist, and well supplied with 
ferrules, handles, tips, and all the little etcetera that go 
to the construction and reparation of umbrellas, together 
with a few simple tools, he perambulates the various 
suburbs and quiet streets of the capital, crying at the 
top of his voice: ‘Humrellars to mend!’ His ingenuity 
in the repair of any disorder incidental to the consti- 
tution of these useful articles is really marvellous. 
Your old companion in travel shall have had his brazen 
nose knocked off—shall have been actually turned 
inside out by the blustering assault of Boreas—shall 
have had the whole of his eight ribs wrenched from his 
spine, besides sundry other minor injuries—and shall 
yet emerge from the hands of this peripatetic bone- 
setter restored to his pristine integrity; hale, hearty, 
strong, and serviceable as ever—and all for the small 
charge of ‘such a thing as tenpence.’ In addition to 
what may be called his independent trade, carried on 
on his own account, he is bound by certain contracts 
to the keepers of retail umbrella and parasol shops. 
These contracts are not to him of a very profitable 
description: he has undertaken to do all the repairs 
required to be done—to medicate the wounds and frac- 
tures of each individual sufferer at a price comparable 
only to that at which a parish doctor is remunerated 
for attendance upon workhouse patients. Two shillings 
per dozen is the liberal allowance generally paid by 
the shopkeeper to the travelling artisan for the repair 
of umbrellas and parasols, lumping them all together, 
irrespective of the nature of the injury to be repaired. 
New coverings of course are not included, and the 
shopkeeper supplies such new handles as may be neces- 
sary: all the rest is furnished by the repairer. Some 
few of the more liberal dealers allow half-a-crown a 
dozen, which, seeing that sixpence is the lowest charge 
ever made for a single job to the public, and that the 
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generality of cases cost the customer a shilling, they 
can very well afford to do. 

Sometimes a member of this fraternity will lay by 
his umbrellas and repairing-kit for a season, and betake 
himself to an analogous pursuit in the sale of walking- 
sticks. In carrying out this branch of his profession, 
he becomes the subject of a temptation to which he is 
not always superior. True he is a ‘natty’ hand at a 
walking-stick ; and though he may not be, like Sir 
Plume, critically correct ‘in the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane,’ he is an admirable judge of the quality 
of canes in general, from the common chair-bottom 
bamboo to the costly amber-coloured Malacca. The 
perfection of his judgment in this particular has indeed 
been the source of the moral declension above hinted 
at. In his purchases of second-hand umbrellas, or per- 
haps in his barterings with serving-maids at gentle- 
men’s back-doors, he meets occasionally with specimens 
of which the stick is a good partridge-cane. This, truth 
compels us to say, he invariably extracts (substituting 
a common one of beech), and dressing it up as a walk- 
ing-stick, readily disposes of it as such at the price of 
a shilling or eighteenpence—the regular price for such 
a cane being from half-a-crown to three-and-sixpence. 
The purchaser soon makes the agreeable discovery that 
he has parted with his money to no purpose, and that 
his bargain, like most bargains, is good for nothing— 
the cane proving unsound, and snapping short at about 
a foot from the lower extremity. He sees when it is 
too late that his new walking-stick had done service as 
the rod of an umbrella—that it had been excavated at 
the part where it has now broken, for the insertion of 
the spring—that the wood had become rotten from the 
moisture collected there, and had consequently given 
way upon the first pressure. It is impossible to detect 
the imposture by examination before purchase—the 
cavity being cleverly filled with an imitative composi- 
tion, and the whole subsequently varnished over. 

Not a few of the ambulatory umbrella-merchants 
and menders are Jews, who are at all times ready and 
willing to exchange their wares or their skill for any 
portable species of marketable commodities. The 
writer many years ago took lessons in Hebrew from a 
travelling umbrella-mender, who read into such English 
as he was master of—he being by birth a Pole—any 
part of the Old Testament with the utmost ease and 
rapidity. He did the same with equal fluency with a 
Bible Society copy of the Hebrew New Testament, and 
plainly shewed, by his remarks on what he read, that 
the contents were entirely new to him. 

No farther back than the 14th of last month, a 
picturesque-looking figure, stately and erect as a young 
oak, but grizzled with the frosts of near seventy win- 
ters, knocked with his knuckles at my window, as I sat 
tapping at the outer wall of my brain, to try if any 
ideas were within, and civilly requested to know if I 
had any umbrellas to mend. ‘There was something 
in the man’s face which forbade the abrupt negative 
that was already upon my lips : age, honesty, suffering, 
and something besides that is indefinable, compelled 
me to comply with his desire. He was clad in a garb 
which bore very solid pretensions to antiquity—smooth 
and shining with the unctuous friction of years, yet 
carefully stitched and mended throughout. I judged 
him to be an old soldier; and, mindful of the tale of 
the ‘ancient mariner,’ I found the means of setting 
him to work upon a job which oceupied him for three- 
quarters of an hour, during which, in compliance with 
the inquiries I plied him with, he delivered himself at 
intervals to the following effect :— 

‘This here’s a French humrellar: I know’d he was 
a Frenchman afore I laid hold of him. I knows the 
make of that sort well enough. Ha—I reklect the 
time when we used to get five or six-and-thirty shillin’ 
for a good silk un. Free-trade in humrellars and free- 
trade in bread! Well, one tells up agin t’other, I s’pose. 


Have you lived tn Branco?’ 

‘ Four year two months and twenty-seven days. 

‘You have kept a pretty exact account. + oe 

enjoyed your so} ?’ 

‘Not a bit of it; bein’ I went there again’ my will, 
and was a prisoner of war pretty well the whole time.’ 

‘Pray, how came that about ?’ 

‘Why, you see ’tis more nor forty years 
"that since I first went and in 
army. About the end of 1810 I were servant to an 
officer, and sailed with my master from Lisbon to join 
the garrison of English and Spaniards as lay beleaguered 
by the French in Cadiz. I was onfortnitly took ill of 
a fever the very day as I stepped aboard, and con- 
fined to my berth all the voyage. Having the weather 
again’ us, we were sixteen days at sea afore we came 
in sight of the Isle of Leon. But we never got there: 
a bad storm druv us ashore full ten miles or more to 
the west of Cadiz, and we was wrecked. While all 
hands was trying what they knowed to save the crew 
and transports, the French kept firing on us all the 
time? 

*Are you sure of that? Such cruelty is not cus- 
tomary in civilised warfare.’ 

‘I says nothin’ but what’s true. You see we had 
been driving in the storm under bare poles, and hadn’t 
got a flag to strike; so that we couldn’t shew no 
surrender: besides, "twasn’t the reglar French army 
as took us, but a gang of irreglars as worked on their 
own account again’ the British. The want of a flag to 
strike cost us a good many of our men killed by their 
shots. There was a good many sick besides myself, 
for the fever had spread a good deal on board; and 
when the enemy seen our hands a-gettin’ the sick men 
out in their hammocks, and lowering ’em into the 
boats, they left off firing; and though they didn’t offer 
no assistance, they allowed us to land as well as we 
could. We all got ashore pretty nigh, but every one 
on us was made prisoners to a gang of fellows made w 
of the raff of all nations—French, Italian, and 
volunteers for the most part—fighting for the sake of 
prize-money under the patronage of Marshal Victor. 
They forced the Portuguese sailors, and a lot of our 
own fellows too, to bear a hand in plundering the 
vessel; and when they had got all they could out of 
her, they set too ine. I see her blow up as I lay 
shiverin’ in my hammock under a ledge of a rock in 
the middle of the night. I was dreadful bad for a long 
time while we iay in prison that winter, wi’ nothin’ 
better than straw for a bed, and that most timés wet. 
They turned the sick out of their hammocks, and 
bundled us all together upon one heap of rotten straw. 
But our lads stood by one another, and my master 
done what he could to have me took care of, though he 
could not come and see me. As the spring come on I 
got better, along o’ many more; though some of the 
poor fellows died just when they should have got well 
for want of warmth and nourishment. The 
wanted us to work in the trenches, and we might have 
got out of prison if we would ha’ done it. But that 
didn’t suit us, and we were allowed to decline it, pre- 
ferring to be marched off to prison te France. If I was 
to live for a thousand years—which, thank Heaven, I 
shan’t—I shouldn't forget that there miserable march. 
We was seven menths on the route, sometimes a target 
for grilly fighters, who never shewed their faces till 
they sent a volley of shot among us—sometimes short 
of victuals and water—sometimes camped for the night 
on the top of a frosty rock without a bit o’ coverin’ 
beyond our own flutterin’ rags. There was ne'er a bit 
of shoe or stocking among us by the time we had been 
a month on the route—no change o’ linen—no victuals 
lie on arter the horrible fatigue of a march wi’ bare 
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fect over a mountainous country. Many times we was 
all druv together into a hole where half on us couldn't 
lie down at once. A good number of the prisoners got 
so badly knocked up on the road before we had crossed 
the mountains, that they was forced to be left behind, 
where some died, and some got well, and was exchanged, 
and joined the duke’s army. If it hadn’t been a little 
better traveliin’ in France than it was in Spain, I’m 
pretty sure I should have left my bones there. We 
marched all through France into French Flanders. 
When at last we got to Cambray, there wasn’t much 
more than seventy of us out of wellnigh two hundred 
that escaped out of the vessel. My master was left 
behind on parole, and was exchanged, and, worse luck 
for me and him too, poor man, was killed in battle 
before I got my liberty. “Tis a bad thing to go to 
prison, but ’twas the happiest day of my life, ‘cept the 
day as I got out, when I first got into the prison at 
Cambray, and had a good bed of clean straw to lie 


upon, and a mouthful of decent victuals to comfort | Missi 


me. I stayed here near three years, and, considerin’ all 
things, wasn’t very badly off. My master, while he 
lived, didn’t forget me, and through a French officer as 
he had made his friend, I got many indulgences and 
many a good ration from the governor. Perhaps I 


might have broke out o’ prison, and found my way to 
the'coast, as some of my comrades did—though whether 
they ever reached home I can’t tell—but it wouldn’t 
have been handsome in me to return the kindness 
of the governor by giving him the slip. ‘There came 
a release for us all when Bonny had lost the game.’ 
a you get pay for all the time you were in 


«5 ‘ta every penny of it, and spent it, like a fool, in 
double-quick time.’ 

‘Was that the end of your soldiership?’ 

‘No. Iwas transferred to the 21st, and before the 
end of the year had landed on the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi, where I got into a worse mess than the tother.’ 

‘You mean the affuir of New Orleans ?’ 

*T do—I was in it. There ain’t much talk o’ that in 
England. “I'was a shameful bad business.’ 

‘It was a fearfully fatal one to the British.’ 

‘ All owin’ to stoopid management, sir—nothin’ else. 
We should ha’ done the business proper enough if 
we'd a been well officered. Our generals thought, I 
s’pose, that we could all eat up half-a-dozen ’Merricans 
a-piece ; but they took care we shouldn’t get at’em, by 
leaving the sealin’ ladders behind. So there we stood 
at daybreak, close up to their heavy guns, while every 
shot riddled us through. As it was, we might ha’ stood 
some sort o’ chance if we’d a been brought up in line; 
but in close column as we was, thousands of our men 
was cut down in next to no time. I hadn’t been standin’ 
there three minutes afore I could awalked over the 
muddy canal in front of us, which was about four foot 
deep, on top o’ the dead bodies o’ the 44th. I could see 
an old nigger, not twenty paces in front, grinning at us 
wi’ his white teeth through the fassins, and cramming 
heavy bags of musket-shot into the muzzle of a thirty- 
two pounder, and sending certain death to hundreds 
at every discharge. I would have gave my two arms 
to have got at the leering devil wi’ my teeth. I see 
Paknum killed by a rifle-shot, and I was druv myself, 
wi’ a lot more, smack agin the fassins by the rush o’ 
the 93d Highlanders, who scrambled over us into the 
enemy’s works; but not a man of ’em come back to 
tell what luck he found there. We stood there till more 
than half of us had nothing to stand on, and then Lam- 
bert ordered the retreat to be sounded. It made me sick 
to stagger back through the piles of dead and dyin’.men, 
whose brave lives had been fooled away from the want 
of a little common prudence. If we had been led on 
by a ’Merrican, we should ha’ done just what we did 
| do—that is, walked into the jaws of. the very 
that had been so long getting ready for us. Our bad 


management, and the want of a little respect for the 
enemy, cost us some thousands of lives, and spiled the 
success of Colonel Thornton, who carried the battery 
on the tother side o’ the river, but was also obliged to 
retreat, because the whole force was blown to pieces, 
and there was nothing left to back him. If we had 
mastered that battery before we did anything else, and 
reduced the town first on that side of the water, we 
should have had a different tale to tell about New 
Orleans at this time o’ day. After all, the "Merricans 
had no pluck. ‘They might ha’ druv us into the river 
if they had the sperrit to come arter us. They had 
more than ten thousand men, and we was reduced to 
two thousand effectives ; but they let us retreat in order, 
with guns and baggage, to our vessels fifteen miles off. 
That scan’lons affair was the first and last of my mili- 
tary service in ’M . Soon arter that the peace was 
made, and I got my discharge, along of a bad roomatiz 
picked up through campin’ in the swamps of the 
ssippi.’ 

‘Of course you have got a pension?’ 

‘No, I han’t—no pension, nor no medal, nor no 
nothin’ !” 

* How comes that about ?’ 

*I can’t tell ’xactly. If I harn’t got it, ’t aint for 
want of asking for it. But it seems I didn’t take steps 
as I knowed nothin’ about. If I’d done a sartin thing 
at a sartin time, they tell me that every two years of 
my service would ha’ counted for three, and then the 
government would ha’ had a right to ha’ made me a 
pensioner. ‘They are very sorry, of course, and so am 
I; but it can’t be helped now.’ 

‘It is well, then, that you have a resource in your 
trade. I suppose you learned that after your discharge ?’ 

*No, I didn’t, sir. I served my time regularly to 
the business in that very house that fell down the tother 
day in Graysher Street, and killed poor Hoolagan, and 
more besides. Here’s your humrellar, sir; I must 
charge you ninepence for it, and hope you won't think 
it too much. You see I have new-tipped all the bones, 
put on a new ferrule and new cap, repaired the spring, 
and fastened the handle, which was loose.—Thank’ee, 
sir—much obliged—proud to do anything for you, sir, 
at any time. I often comes round this way ; if you’d 
lay by any little jobs for me, sir, you won't say I does 
’em badly, sir, or overcharges.’ 

Exit old soldier, carefully closing the garden-gate 
after him; then, making a speaking-trumpet of his 
hand, slowly marching off to the tune of ‘ Humrellars 
to mend! AINY humrellars to me-e-e-end!’ 


THE ‘INDEFATIGABLE WODROW’ AND 
HIS COLLECTIONS. 


Tuer are few readers of history who have not heard 
of ‘The History of the Troubles of the Church of 
Scotland from the Restoration to the Revolution :’ a 
book which has had the rare good fortune of being 
liked and praised even by those who are thoroughly 
hostile to its author’s opinions. In fact, though 
Wodrow is a prejudiced, one might almost say a 
violent partisan, yet there is so much singleness of 
purpose and genuine honest enthusiasm throughout 
his writings, that people are inclined to pardon their 
thorough onesidedness. All he has stated is not true ; 
for he was credulous: but then he had the great 
merit of never stating anything he did not believe. 
He has thus often been relied on even by opponents in 
statements bearing against their own side when they 
saw that he had sufficient evidence. They might dis- 
trust his judgment, but not his honesty. His industry 
procured him the character of ‘ The Indefatigable ;’ and 
some notion of its extraordinary extent may perhaps 
be formed from the present sketch. ‘The objects of hig 


trap | labours were pretty multifarious, but ned all had a 
sort of tendency 


towards one darling end—the illus- 
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tration of the persecutions and perseverance of the 
Chureh of Scotland during its time of trial. Though 
he himself belonged to it in the days of its prosperity 
and power, and was a flourishing and influential man, 
yet there were a sufficiency of incidents in his family 
and infantine recollections to bring vividly before him 
the perils and anxieties of the time. Among these 
nothing could be a more startling memorial than the 
circumstances attending his own birth; and no one who 
knows the story can wonder that the child, often hearing | li 
it told at the more secure and cheerful fireside of peace- 
ful days, should have been deeply imbued with the tone 
of these thrilling events. 

His father was one of the covenanting clergy 
would not agree to the regulations of Charles II.’s 
government, and performing their worship in remote 

among the mountains forests, came under 
the proclamations against conventiclers or field- 
preachers. He was obliged to abscond from his 


house in Glasgow; but when his wife’s hour of | the 


peril was at hand—she being disturbed by a pre- 
sentiment that she would not survive the event 
—her husband made a perilous effort to see her. 
Though it was night, and he had disguised himself to 
the best of his ability, he was recognised as he 

‘the guard-house in the Trongate,’ and his destination 
being easily guessed, a party was sent to his house to 
search for him. Delicacy kept them from the sick 
woman’s room until every other possible corner had 
been searched, and they were about to make this con- 
clusion of their search, in considerable certainty of 
finding their victim, when the arrival of the physician, 
Dr Davidson, suspended their proceedings. He came 
attended by ‘a man-servant with a lantern carrying 
before him—it being now night—and the soldiers 
allowed him to go in with his servant when he told 
them his errand.’ The military party still watched 
the premises, and it was during this interval of sus- 
pense that the historian of the troubles was born. 
The mother’s life appears to have depended on the 
safety of the father, and the worthy physician found 
that his best prescription would be, if possible, to rescue 
the fugitive. The son thus describes the incident in a 
memoir of his father: ‘A method offered to the doctor, 
which proved effectual through God’s goodness for his 
escape ; and he proposed that my father should change 
coats with his servant—a pretty large man—and put 
on his bonnet, and briskly take up the lantern, and go 
out before his new master with all the assurance he 
was master of. ‘The thing took; and the soldiers 
having seen the doctor come in just now with a servant, 
when he went off let him pass without observing the 
matter. In a quarter of an hour or thereby the 
captain returned and searched the whole house, and 
my mother’s room, with the greatest care ; so that they 
stugged with their swords the very bed my mother 
was lying on, jalousing he might be concealed there. 
My mother was now easy, do as they would, and told 
them with much cheerfulness the bird was flown, and 
they needed give themselves no farther trouble.’ 

So’ began and terminated all that could be called 
adventurous in the career of Robert Wodrow. The 
child who entered the world at a moment of such wild 
excitement and peril was to lead a quiet, prosperous 
life, devoted to his ministerial duties in the pleasant 
rural parish of Eastwood, and to his literary labours 
and collections. He had no farther troubles save theo- 
logical controversies in his own church, and save 
annoyance suffered from the remaining 
Of these, his chief worldly source of trouble, he says, 
on the occasion of his having, contrary to their tenets, 
observed a government fast: ‘Instead of the converse 
I some time a-day had with exercised Christians about 
their own spiritual case, I was engaged in disputes 
about the ne rang about separation, and how to 
defend the and duty of hearing me preach 


the gospel, and for the most part to no effect. So that 
many a time it was a terror to me to go out among 
them ; and coming to particular places, I often looked 
very blunt, finding myself beset with contemners of 
me and my ministry, who often kept not within the 
bounds of common civility.’ 

The collections made by Wodrow are in some measure 
dispersed: a portion, chiefly biographical, is in the 
eae of Glasgow ; others are in ecclesiastical 

braries, and in the possession of private individuals. 
But the largest and most valuable t is in 
the Advocates’ Library, where its extent and variety is 
a wonderful testimony to the collector’s diligence. ‘The 


who | circumstances which brought so large a portion of them 


to light are interesting. The many manuscripts scat- 
tered here and there, which were either in Wodrow’s 
handwriting or bore marks of having been in his 
possession, prompted the Rev. Dr Burns —his de- 
scendant, we believe—to institute a general search, for 
purpose of bringing all that could be found to 
light. ‘With the valuable aid,’ he says in a letter to 
the editor of Wodrow’s Analecta, ‘of Mrs Wodrow, 
grand-daughter of the historian, who had a good many 
manuscripts in her own possession, and who gave me 
useful hints as to the probable resting-places of 
I succeeded, partly by domiciliary visits to garrets and 
other repositories where these exuvie had remained for 
a series of years undisturbed, and partly by cor- 
responding with surviving relatives of the historian, 
in unkennelling from the dust of years some fourscore 
volumes of various sizes, and almost all in excellent 
preservation.’ One portion of the collection was of use 
only to a peculiar class of students. It consisted of 
‘lectures, sermons, homilies, and other compositions of 
a similar class, by the father of the historian, the 
historian himself, his brother Alexander, several of the 
worthies of the covenanting age, and many of the 
theological students under Professor Wodrow, from 
1690 to 1707.’ Forty volumes, containing matter of 
more general interest to history and literature, were 
transferred. to the Advocates’ Library, where, along 
with several others, they constitute ‘The Wodrow 
Collection.’ A considerable portion of it consists of 
the historian’s correspondence. He preserved and 
bound up the letters addressed to him; and having an 
equally good opinion of his own, he copied them, in his 
peculiar, compact, square hand, into volumes. Three 
volumes are still in existence ; another, the earliest of 
the series, has been lost sight of. His writing is as 
close and compact as small print. The three little 
volumes contain about six hundred letters, and some 
of them by no means brief. But all that is worth 
knowing of his own personal correspondence is now 
ed accessible in one of the publications of the 
odrow Society. This is one of the book-clubs which 
have lately sprung up. It was instituted in May 1841, 
‘for the publication of the works of the fathers and 
early writers of the Reformed Church of Scotland.’ It 
was very worthily named after one who had worked so 
amply in the same field; and besides his bi 
of eminent clergymen, of which he wrote many, 
—- printed his correspondence in three octavo 
volumes. 

The miscellaneous documents in the Wodrow Col- 
lection cover a very wide field. A catalogue of them 
fills a considerable volume, and one wonders how a 
country clergyman could have got such papers into his 
possession. Many of them were connected with the 
great civil wars; and one might turn over a despatch 
with a reference to ‘Oliver Cromwell, Esq.,’ on which 
the sand still adhered, or a letter from the unfortunate 
Laud, which sometimes puzzled the reader with its 
signature of ‘Gul. Kant.’—a contraction of Gulielmus 
Kantuariensis— William of Canterbury. Some portions 
of the Collection go over still more distant ground, as 
popes’ bulls, minutes of catholic councils, foreign diplo- 
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entitled him to his designation of ‘ The Indefatigable,’ 
Among the most curious of his 


characteristic account, though it has been 

more than once printed, is scarcely known to general 
readers. There have naturally, notwithstanding its 
picturesqueness and air of reality, been doubts of its 
authenticity ; but Wodrow’s painstaking preservation 
of a copy is something in its favour. It is a strange 
of brutal ruffianism, and curiously illustrates 


conspirators burst into the apartment, he 
ealled out, ‘That it would please her majesty to let 
yonder man, Davie, come out, for he hath been owr 
lang there!’ The purpose for which Davie was thus 
courteously asked out was that of being killed. The 
tragedy is described; but almost more characteristic 


‘The said Lord [Ruthven] being so 
enfeebled with his sickness and wearie of 


a coffer, and called for a drink for God’s sake 


France her good brother, the 

her unkels in France ; besides oy Pepe’ 
and many other princes in Italy. The said 
lord answered, that these noble princes were over-great 
personages to meddle with such a poor man as he was, 
being her majesty’s own subject,’ &c. 

Besides the manuscripts there are endless thick 
volumes of printed pamphlets in the Advocates’ 
Library, collected and bound up by Wodrow, each 
volume a at the beginning a catalogue of its 
contents in his peculiar handwriting. They are of 
great value as containing a mass of that sort of fugitive 


consists of six stumpy volumes care- 
title at the commencement of the first volume is ‘ Ana- 
lecta ; or Materials for a History of Remarkable Provi- 
denees, mostly relating to Scotch Ministers and Chris- 


were in manuscript, since the impression is limited to 
the members of the Maitland Club of Glasgow. 
The leading feature of the 


divergences in all directions, and especially into 
natural history, if what is altogether supernatural can 
admit of that name. In one place we have the mar- 
vellous consequences where a ‘ corby bigged in a tree 
at Balmaclellan, and the Laird of Home, a brisk and 
venturesome young gentleman, went up and with danger 
climbed the tree, and took out the eggs, and boiled 
them hard, and put them again in the nest.’ We are 
sorry to be obliged to tantalise the reader, but the 
consequences of this anomalous act on the population 
of Scotland were of a kind which cannot well be told 
to the polite ears of the present day. Immediately after 
it comes another natural-history which will 
better bear telling :— 

‘ The same person tells me another accompt which 
he had from g very sensible gentleman about four or 
five miles from him. There is a rock beside a loch 
where the earns or eagles do bigg. There was one part 
of it very convenient, which a corby or raven chose to 
bigg her nest in. Within a while one of the earns came 
and dispossessed her. After some struggle for some 
days, at length the corby went off, and was not seen 
for several weeks—ten or twelve. At length the corby 
came back with a little bird with it, about twice the 
largeness of a sparrow, and waited and hovered about 
the place. One day the gentleman observed, and the 
earn is coming out of his nest, and the corby attacks 
him, and the little bird joined. And after some time’s 
struggle, and the bird striking below the earn at her 
breast, he observed the little bird strike with the side 
of its wing at the neck of the earn. At length, after 
several misses, it struck off the earn’s neck as if it had 
been done with a razor, and the neck and trunk fell 
down to the earth, with a little feather, which he took 
up and supposed was the instrument of cutting! It 
was very stiff, and sharper than a razor, and full of 
blood.’—( Analecta, iii. 88.) 

are strewed with ghost - stories, 

very picturesque. re is a long 

and somewhat tedious description of the troubles 
suffered by the inmates of a haunted house, the 
ghostly persecutor of which appears to have been a 
person of a very substantial kind. ‘The family 
were mostly disturbed in the night-time, and that 
by unaccountable knockings on the bed, as if done 
with a great hammer or axe, as if one were dinging 
it all in pieces; by throwing down of all the pewther 
vessels in the kitchen, making a great hurling noise, 
and yet on the morrow morning they find the vessels 
all in the order they were in before.’ The ghost advanced 
to the still further insolence of seizing the young lady 
of the house, ‘and beat her severely, so that she could 
not get any rest for several nights.’ In winding up the 
narrative he says: ‘ Upon one ot these days, a servant- 
man that belonged to the family, as he was at his work 
in the field, happened to say to the rest of his neigh- 
hours that were shearing with him: “ Lord be thanked, 
the ghost has not troubled us this last night!” He 
had no sooner spoken this word than he got a severe 
pelt on the back with a stone, thrown at him from 
some invisible hand, which they all observed to rebound 
off his back on the ground, and some of them took it up.’ 
A little farther on is a very Highland-like incident of 
one seeing a vision of a friend with a dirk sticking in 
his breast. That night he was stabbed by a tinker, 

i had punished, 


Harrington 
this particular fancy, that the flees that were about 


him were all by the heat of the sun out of 


his body, which weakened, and would at length destroy 
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{| matic negotiations, and the like. Many of the papers 
' are copies made in Wodrow’s own peculiar, square, 
hi regular handwriting; and the extent of these alone, 
besides his collections and original writings, might have 
| 
| UL UCL 5 
| 
| the manners of the court and aristocracy of Scot- | 
ii land in that day. According to his own account, | 
il | 
‘| | = 
| 
| 
\ 1 than the deed of violence is the coolness of the ruffian 
al Uesired her paraon to sit GOWN Upon | 
4 ! Soa} 
r that | 
Ft he had drunken, the queen’s majesty began to rail | 
against the said lord—Is this your sickness, Lord | 
: | Ruthven? The said lord answered: God forbid that | 
your majesty had such a sickness! for I had rather | 
give all the moveable goods that I have. Then said | 
§ If she died, or her bairn or common- | 
#§ she should leave the revenge thereof to | 
es ) revenge the same upon the said Lord | 
i: his posterity; for she had the king of 
. eat friend, the Emperor likewise, and | 
| 
| 
| literature which lets us into the secret history of the 
§ times, but is so apt to be lost unless there happen to be 
it a zealous Wodrow collecting and arranging it. Un- 
; doubtedly, however, the most valuable morsel in the 
0) Or rac or 
secret hand, as if he wished no one to read it—at least 
all of it—but himself. In this design, if he entertained 
it, he has been defeated, since the ‘ Analecta’ have been 
: as completely deciphered as the far more difficult diary 
of Samuel Pepys, and have been found to be a 
scarcely less curious and amusing book. This has _ 
been printed in four stately quarto volumes; but to the The ‘ Analecta’ contain many anecdotes of distin- 
public at large they are still much the same as if th guished men, not less marvellous than the other 
portions. Is it possible to believe the following told of 
Andrew Marvell and Harrington ?— 
‘That Marvell and the advocate [Sir James Stewart, 
credulity, and the strange, grotesque narratives in| lord advocate] were great comrades to Harrington, ' 
which it leads him to indulge. Though the remark- j 
able events mostly relate to Scotch ministers and 2 
Christians, and they were doubtless collected for pur- i 
poses of church history and biography, yet there are | 
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him! One day discoursing with Marvell on the head, 
since no reasoning would prevail with him, he advised 
him to this experiment : to cause make a little cabin of 
timber, with the one side glass and the top glass, as 
close as could be, and enclose himself there, and let the 
sun beat on him; and when all was close, if he observed 
any flees there come out of his body it was weel ; if not, 


and Harrington and Marvell goes in. There is no ay 

ance of flees. Marvell sat with him till, with its soe 
ness and heat, he was almost suffocated. On which he 
went out, and came directly to the advocate and told 
him he story, complaining that he was a greater fool 
himself than Harrington, who continued still in the 
imagination, saying he did not know but something in 
the machine might then hinder flees coming out of 
him.’ 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD-FLOWERS. 
AUGUST. 

Havine been prevented by the lateness of the hour 
from botanising the heath and hillside on my return 
from Daleage bogs, I resolved on taking the earliest 
opportunity of doing so; and therefore, shortly after 
that pleasant excursion, I again set forth on my donkey, 
and with my intelligent young companion, George the 
donkey-boy, whose ardour for flowers almost equalled 
my own. There was, however, this difference between 


us—that with him it was an entirely new pursuit, a 
passion taken up on the moment, and carried on in a 
state of profound ignorance, so that oftentimes he 
brought to me as wonders plants which he must have 
daily seen, but which, from his attention having never 
been directed to the subject, he had hitherto passed 
by unnoticed ; whit with me a love of flowers had 
‘grown with my growth and strengthened with my 
strength,’ and from that root of love had sprung up a 
power of discrimination which had led to much plea- 
sure and some knowledge. George’s eyes were, how- 
ever, in a measure opened, and I doubt not that the 
film has not again gathered over them, but that he 
will throughout life look on nature with a more 
enlightened and interested mind than he ever did 
before. And now that I am on the subject, let me 
suggest to those who are in the habit of country 
rambles, and are informed on any subject of interest, 
how much pleasure they might give, and how much 
knowledge they might impart, if they were more ready 
to communicate with others, especially with those 
below them in station. If you can succeed in draw- 
ing the attention of your donkey-boy, or the servant 
who attends you in your walk or ride, or of the cottage 
child who acts as your guide amid those rural haunts 
which you are in the habit of exploring, to natural 
pursuits, and allure them to search out and understand 
a little of those bright objects which surround them, 


vice and folly. He who delights in a garden, in watch- 
ing birds, in classing or collecting flowers or shells, or 
in any other country pursuit, is less likely to be found 
in an alehouse 

all means try to bring as many minds as possible under 
such wholesome influence, and never count it loss of 


time or of dignity to endeavour to point out the lead- 
then to cast off the prejudice! The machine was made, ing 


than he who has ho such interests. By 


characteristics of the plants, or other natural 


objects they bring you, and their wonderful Sane 
and uses ; and in so doing you will have a good ope 

to direct their minds to ‘Him who formed all t eens 
wondrous and beautiful objects for man’s delight, and to 
lead them to ‘look through nature up to nature’s God.’ 
Happy he of whom it may be said— 


* He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own, 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers ; his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say: “ My Father made them all |”? 


By the time my excursions were over George was 
almost a botanist. He had certainly a new source of 
delight open to him, and one which, being easily gra- 
tified, I have no doubt beguiled him of many w 


hours when, tramping beside his donkey, he would have 
otherwise been very dull. The day had been very hot, 
and continued so even after I had set out. I therefore 
abandoned the high road, which I should have other- 
wise followed, and diving into the shady lanes, soon 
found myself again following the course of the brook in 
its way from sweet Daleage. As I rode on I found that 
handsome species of the galium tribe—the wild madder 
(Rubia ina.) This plant seems to be confined 
chiefly, if not entirely, to the south-west of England and 
Wales, and abounds in Devon and Cornwall. Its long 
branches waving high and wide in all directions, like 
others of that family, are great ornaments to the 
hedges. The chief difference in appearance between it 
and the galiums consists in the hard, persistent cha- 
racter of its leaves, which grow from four to six in a 
whorl, are elliptical, shining, and smooth, with a fringe 
of sharp, short teeth, very thickly set at the margin. The 
stem is square and branched ; the flowers of a yellowish 
green, in compound terminal panicles. (The panicle is 
a sort of loose, subdivided cluster.) The berry is black, 
and something like an ivy berry; but either it forms 
seed sparingly, or else the birds eat it early, for though 
the plant grows profusely throughout the district, I 
have seldom found it in fruit. Its long branches hang 
on the hedges all the winter, the leaves being then 
dead, brown, and dry. It takes its generic name from 
Ruber, red; to dye which colour some of the species 
are used. 
The wall-pennywort (Cotylédan umbilicus) 
in this, bourhood, though marked as ‘rare’ 
some authors. It is a singular plant: the leaf is nee, 
round, and very succulent, the stem being inserted 
into the centre like a nastartium -leaf ; it grows as 
low as the stone-crops, and from the root rises a 


ye : purplish flower stalk of from about eight to twelve 


inches in height, according to the amount of soil and 
sun of which it The flowers are 
greenish-yellow little bells, arranged in pee hsm 
on one side of the stem, like the lily of the 
One of the cottages at Knowle which I passed exhibits 
this plant in its greatest beauty, the whole thatch being 
ornamented with clusters of it, which have apparently 
grown there for very many successive 
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| 
and which you are yourself studying with interest, | 
whether those objects be trees, or flowers, or birds, or 
shells, or fossils, you do them the greatest servi : 
There is no need for giving them technical knowled, 
much important and deeply -interesting informat 
may be imparted without using one hard word or tech- 
nical term; and by opening their eyes to discern beau- 
ties and detect wonders in those things which lie within 
their reach, but which have hitherto been shut out from 
them from the want of a little instruction, you supply 
' them with a legitimate source of rational amusement 
and employment for powers and thoughts otherwise idle, 
= and by so doing may in many cases be the means of | decaying plants forming annually pabulum for 
a 7 keeping them from yielding to the temptations which | the crops of the succeeding year, until the whole has 
a besets vacant minds of finding amusement in scenes of | become one mass of verdure ; the clear, semi-transparent 
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leaves and stems, with the bunches of tall, upright 
flower-stalks and delicate flowers amassed on it, giving 
to the irregular roof of dark thatch a most singular 
and beautiful appearance. The tops of thatched houses 
and sheds, as well as old walls, are very favourite 
habitats of the pennywort ; and it is also often found 
bursting out from between the interstices of the red- 
sandstone rock which is so abundant in South Devon, 
on which it looks very handsome, as well as on the 
high banks which almost overhang our Devonshire 
janes, 

But if I linger thus amidst these most bewitch- 
ing lanes I shall never reach my destination, so reso- 
lutely turning my attention from the alluring plants 
on all sides, I hasten Master Jack’s pace a little, and 
turning to the right beyond Daleage Mill, I soon find 
myself on rising ground, and encircled by distant land- 
seapes and near flowers, scarcely knowing to which 
first to direct my attention. A richly-undulating 
ground lies all round me, glowing with the gorgeous 
hues of the gorse and heath, now in their fullest bloom. 
To the right I see the mouth of the beautiful river Exe, 
and the pretty town of Exmouth just in sight. Multi- 
tudes of vessels lie in the harbour formed by the mouth 
of the river; and others, with their white or red sails 
glancing in the sunbeams, are dancing over the waves 
—some bearing gay groups of young people, with per- 
haps a guard of elders, for a happy sail on the bright 
water, and possibly conveying with them some poor 
invalid to enjoy the sweet scenery and reviving air 
after the exhaustion of a hot day. Others are freighted 
with limestone from the quarries of lovely Babbicombe 
and Petty Tor, those beautifu! cliffs where whole heca- 
tombs of madrepora seem to have been simultaneously 
caught and imprisoned in the solid rock, whence they 
are now hewn out in mighty masses, and formed into 
chimney - pieces, and chimney ornaments, and tables, 
and a thousand other decorations, for the habitations of 
a species of beings which had not yet been called into 
existence when these little half-animate creatures ceased 
to live. All is bright, all beautiful; and there, on the 
right, we catch even more noble views of the wide open 
sea, and of the range of white cliffs between which lie 
Sidmouth and Lyme Regis, and many other lovely 
little towns; and even in such a clear day as this we 
ean perceive Portland itself, whilst right before is a 
wide stretch of heathy hill, interspersed with copses 
and plantations, and with broad fruitful fields reclaimed 
from the wild. 

But now I turn my eyes and mind from the more 
distant beauties to the immediate object I have in 
view ; and lo! before me and around me, on all sides, 
a most inexplicable appearance claims my attention. 
This singular object, whether animal or vegetable, 
natural or artificial—for I am in some doubt at first 
— appears like an interminable mass of tiny scarlet 
cords, twined in an inextricable maze over and around 
every twig of heath or furze within my range, and 
knit together and matted over the tops of the plants, 
running from one to another in every direction, and 
both on on the lower and the upper shoots. I examine 
it more closely, and see that it is evidently a vegetable 
production, and that the red cord-like material is as 
evidently the stem of a plant, and not, as I at first 
almost believed, the web of some sort of spider (though 
the thickness of the cord would, on examination, have 
refuted such an idea, it being in the stoutest parts as 
large as a coarse silk thread, though towards the points 
searcely thicker than a hair.) I search for leaves, but 
there are none—a few stunted scales being the only 
substitute; then for the root, but here I am sorely 
puzzled, for I cannot trace any of the shoots to the 
earth ; blossoms there are in abundance —the little 
white knobs which break the lines of the thread in ten 
thousand places consisting of clusters of little flowers, 
which I find, on examining them under a microscope, 


are very elegant, composed of five stamens and two 
pistils, with one four or five-cleft petal of a pale-whitish 
flesh-colour. The whole has a waxy look, and forcibly 
reminds me of the beautiful g creeper Hoya 
carnosa. Its characteristic marks confirm my hope 
that it is the lesser dodder (Cuscuta epithimum), a plant 
which I had not before seen, although it not unfre- 
quently occurs on heath and thyme in exposed situa- 
tions both in England and Scotland. The dodder is 
of the natural order convolvulacea, and is parasitic on 
heath, furze, and thyme. I call it parasitic, because 
though springing, I believe, originally from earth, after 
it has thrown up its shoots sufficiently to lay hold on 
the plants above, it abandons its hold on the ground, 
and lives independently of its original root on the 
juices deriveddrom the plants to which it has attached 
itself; absorbing them through small tubercles or 
papill, which act as roots, and which start from 
every part of the stem which remains long in contact 
with the adopting plant, into the bark of which they 
penetrate. Lindley gives the following lively descrip- 
tion of it :—* Have you never remarked on the stems of 
the heaths, on nettles, or of the furze, clusters of stout 
reddish cords, which are so twisted and intertwined 
that you would take them for a knot of young snakes, 
if the colour first, and then their touch, did not unde- 
ceive you? If ever you have remarked so strange an 
appearance you have seen dodder, which, originally 
earthborn, soon lays hold of some neighbouring plant, 
twists her leffless shoots around it, fixes them firmly 
to the branches, quits her hold of the soil, and thence- 
forward, as if ashamed of her humble origin, feeds only 
upon dews and rains till the frost comes, nips her 
tender frame, and leaves her dead and shrivelled form 
still clinging to its place, a monument of the punish- 
ment of vegetable ambition.’ 

There is but one other species of dodder in England— 
Cuscuta Europea, the greater dodder—which is parasitic 
on nettles, flax, &c. Griffith speaks of ‘a gigantic 
species in Affghanistan, which even preys on itself, 
one mass of which half-covered a willow of from 
twenty to thirty feet high.’ A fit emblem this of the 
morbid self-tormentor who wounds himself, and sucks, 
as it were, his own life-blood by means of the convolu- 
tion of his own rootless fancies. In tropical countries 
orchideous and other parasites abound, but in England 
we have few which can properly be so called. The 
misletoe (Viscum alba), that plant of Druidical cele- 
brity, is one. In Somersetshire, and in many other 
counties, the apple-trees are loaded with huge bunches 
of this very curious plant ; but in Devonshire it is not 
to be found growing, though, from the rapidity and 
cheapness of conveyance, it is commonly imported at 
Christmas, and Devonshire people are no longer 
deprived of its presence among the forests of holly 
which decorate every house at that mystic season. 
The misletoe is a curious and interesting shrubby 
plant, of the natural order Loranthacee. Its stems, of 
a peculiar green, are repeatedly forked and jointed ; its 
leaves grow in pairs, are lance-shaped and rounded at 
the point, the texture being thick and succulent, and 
becoming leathery as the juices of the plant dry up; the 
flowers are small and unnoticeable, of a yellowish-green, 
in terminal heads; and it is only the white semi-transpa- 
rent berry, almost like white cornelian, which is in per- 
fection at mid-winter, that gives it interest. This berry 
is globular, smooth, and filled with a sort of slimy sub- 
stance, in which is contained a single seed. It is supposed 
that these seeds are carried by birds from tree to tree. 
Griffiths states, that ‘in this tribe the ripe seeds adhere 
firmly to the substance to which they are applied by 
means of their viscid coating, which hardens into a 
transparent glue. In two or three days after appli- 
cation the radicle curves towards the support, and as 
soon as it reaches it, becomes enlarged and flattened ; 
by degrees a union is formed between the woody system 
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of the parasite and the stock, after which the former 
lies entirely on the latter, the fibres of the succour-like 
root of the parasite expanding on the wood of the 
support ‘in the form of a pate d’oie.’ Prior to that 
time the parasite had been nourished by its own 
albumen, which is gradually absorbed. I have seen 
bunches of misletoe full twenty feet in girth. Birdlime 
is made from the bark and root of this shrub. - 
But I must not quit this subject without a word about 
the old mystic rites with which the name of misletoe is 
associated. Although in great request as an adornment 
for servants’ halls and farmhouse kitchens, this ever- 
green is not admitted into churches, being excluded as 
a relic of the old pagan customs of the Druids ; at least 
so says Brand, and I certainly have myself never seen 
it used in sacred edifices. Brand quotes from an old 
author, who says that Yule-tide was the most respectable 
festival of our Druids, and that they at that season 
‘laid branches of the misletoe, called also “ all-heal,” on 
their altars, as an emblem of the salutiferous advent of 
the Messiah: this custom is still prevalent in the north, 
and was lately at York.’ Brand so writes not much 
more than a century ago: ‘On the eve of Christmas- 
day they carry misletoe to the high altar of the 
cathedral, and proclaim a public and universal pardon 
and freedom to all sorts of inferior and even wicked 
people at the gates of the city towards the four quarters 
of heaven.’ In former years a branch of misletoe was 
hung up in most houses, I believe, among the gentry, 
as well as among the rustic population ; and it was the 
privilege of all in the company to kiss each individual 
whom they could catch under it; but in the present 
day, when such unrestrained licence does not prevail, it 
is only to be found thus exalted in the more remote and 
secluded corners of England, where it still holds its 
seigneurial rights, and produces much noisy romping 
and merriment among the farmhouse servants. A pretty 
scene often occurs when it is suspended over a family 
group of children, whose merry gambols are greatly 
enhanced by its presence—the chubby urchins, boys 
and girls, jumping about and kissing each other with 
rosy lips and soft, dimpled arms twined round each 
other’s necks, one fair little girl dragging her fat baby 
brother in her arms to be ‘kissed under the misletoe,’ 
whilst another forces grandpapa to the same charmed 
spot, to undergo the same ceremony ; and another fine, 
bold, curly-headed urchin of seven or eight years old 
shouts with uproarious delight at having caught some 
little blue-eyed Annie, or tiny Jeannette, or saucy 
Helen, at unawares, and seized the kiss which the little 
damsel, aping her elders, did not mean to have 
bestowed! In one instance I knew a little girl of some 
four or five years old secrete a sprig of misletoe under 
her pinafore, which, when she was taken to visit a 
little brother, born but the night before, and seated on 
her mother’s bed to look at him, she suddenly drew out, 
exclaiming with great exultation: ‘ Bess his itta face, 
petty itta fellow, muss kiss him under the misletoe ;’ 
which, with all due solemnity, she proceeded to do. 
Where the misletoe-bough is intended to be hung up 
in state, no small twigs are allowed to be placed among 
the decorations ef the hall or kitchen, for fear of inter- 
fering with the sport, by drawing off attention from 
the grand point of interest. The broom - rape (Oro- 
banche), a plant of a peculiar appearance, is another 
of the tribe of parasites —one species growing on 
the roots of clover, furze, and broom; another on 
those of the galium; whilst a third (0. ramosa) is 
confined to those of the hemp: of this species Vaucher 
of Geneva states, that ‘its seeds will lie many 
inert in the soil, unless they come in contact with 
the roots of hemp, the plant on which that species grows 
parasitically, when they immediately sprout.’ This 
plant might, by a common observer, be taken for one 
of the orchis tribe; but it is not so—it and its congener, 
the greater toothwort (Lathrea squamaria), forming a 


class of themselves without other allies. The of 
the broom-rape differ much from each other. It is 
named from orolus, a vetch, and angchein, to strangle, 
because its parasitic habits are frequently the cause of 
the destruction of the plant whereon it grows. The 
corolla is tubular and lipped: the whole plant, when it 
first bursts forth from the earth, is of a yellowish hue 
tinged with purple; it then becomes of a dingy purplish- 
red, turning as it matures to a browner hue, and looking 
so livid, and so like a dead plant, that. none, till they 
closely examine it, would believe that it was in the 
prime of life and vigour. This appearance is common 
to most of the species; but they vary in some degree 
both in hue and form, as well as in size—the largest 
being from 1 to 1} feet in height, whilst others do 
not exceed 4 or 5 inches. It is a strange-looking 
plant, and one which one might well suspect of 
underhand and murderous proceedings, scarcely 
doubting that it was quite capable of strangling the 
young offspring of the clover in their earthy cradles, 
or of sucking their life-blood if they were strong 
enough to escape strangulation! Schlauchter says 
that the seeds of this tribe only attack seedlings, and 
are unable to attach themselves to plants of larger 
growth. 0. major is a powerful astringent. 

But I must no longer dwell on the subject of para- 
sites, although the bird’s nest (Monotopa Illypopitys) 
and many others should be noticed ; for the heaths wait 
for a word of praise, and well they deserve it. A fine 
stretch of undulating heathy - ground is a beautiful 
object, as far as the eye can reach, and bounded only by 
the blue sea, lies the golden gorse (Ulex Europceus), 
interspersed with the purple glow of the heather and 
wild-thyme, and here and there varied by a patch of the 
singular reddish-brown which marks the position of a 
bog. ‘The air is alive with the hum of bees which have 
flown miles, perhaps, to procure the honey from. the 
aromatic thyme—and honey drawn from the heathy 
hillside is even purer and more delicious than that 
which is procured from any other source. And, then 
there is the ery of the landrail, and the hoarse croak of 
the rook filling up the harmony made by a thousand 
free and happy birds, whilst now and then a hare or 
rabbit scuds across your path, or a covey of partridges 
rises before you with a whirr like the rush of an 
ascending sky-rocket. But few varieties of heath grow 
in England—five species of true heath (Erica) and 
one of ling (Calluna) completing the catalogue. 
common sort which colours our hillside with its deep 
purple bells is Erica cinérea, the badge of the Clan 
Macalister: this and the ling (Calluna vulgaris) are 
alike abundant and useful, being employed for making 
brooms, for thatching, and often for ropes. The grouse 
feed almost exclusively on them, and some part of 
them is used for dyeing yellow. The cross -leaved 
heath (£. tetralix) grows on this hill, and is surpass- 
ingly clegant. It is from six to twelve inches in height, 
with fringed leaves, four together, bristly and downy ; 
its flowers are in dense terminal clusters of a bright 
rose-colour, and sometimes white: it is the badge of the 
Clan Macdonald. We do not find either of the other 
British species here—the Cornish heath (£. vagans) 
and the fringed heath (£. ciliaris) being both 
to Cornwall, whilst . medditerranea is said to be found 
only on the Connemara Mountains in Ireland. The 
heath form belongs more particularly to the Old World, 
those exquisitely beautiful exotic specimens which 
adorn our greenhouses coming principally from the Cape 
of Good Hope and the northern shores of the Mediter- 


years | ranean. Humboldt speaks of Italy and Spain, and the 


Peak of Tencriffe, as localities where he has seen heaths 
in the greatest luxuriance and beauty. It has puzzled 
botanists to discover the reason of the fact that the Ca/- 
luna vulgaris suddenly disappears on the eastern de- 
clivity of the Ural Mountains, and is not again found to 
the cast, though it abounds to the west of those moun- 
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found in the Azores and in Iceland, is wholly wanting 
con’ America, in which 


possessed of such a noble and extensive Flora, 
only one individual of the heath family has as yet been 
found. I shall hope at a future time to enter further 
on hillside topics: I must now forbear, for the setting 
sun and rising fog warn me to seek my home before the 
evening is too far advanced ; therefore, with fine speci- 
mens of dodder, &c. for my hortus siccus in my case, I 
set forward, hoping that to-morrow will lead me to 
‘fresh fields and pastures new.’ 


INCIDENT DURING THE MUTINY OF 1797. 


Tue nineteenth century may now be said to have 
attained middle age, and in the brilliant noonday of 
its intellect and science the important events that 
marked the close of its predecessor are becoming dim 
and indistinct, like the vanishing images of a dissolving 
view. Progress has been so rapid since the peace that 
a wider chasm intervenes between 1799 and 1851 than 
any dividing the preceding centuries: much more 
than half a century appears to separate us from the 
eighteenth. But a stirring and a troublous period lies 
before this interval. Life, doubtless, was more rife with 
interest and excitement to those whose youth belonged 
to it than it is in this calmer age. One feels that the 
* old people’ of to-day have more of a ‘ history in their 
lives’ than our age will have; and even while we 
acknowledge with devout gratitude the blessing of 
peace, it is pleasant to listen to stories of ‘ the War- 
time.’ One evening, whilst sitting with a relative of 
our own gazing on the waters of the Channel, which 
were trembling and quivering beneath the rosy sunset, 
we expressed some such sentiments, and after agreeing 
in our opinion that life in those days was more 
animated by hope and fear than at present, he added, 
smiling: ‘For instance, in 97 I narrowly escaped 
hanging !’ 

We were much surprised at such a declaration 
from one who, at the time he spoke, was a brave and 
distinguished admiral, and eagerly asked the ‘ how and 
why’ of the adventure; and he told us. We regret 
that we cannot recall the exact words of the animated 
relation, but we will try to give the substance as nearly 
as ible. 

n 1797 mutiny broke out among the seamen at 
Spithead—an inexcusable crime in the opinion of naval 
men, but which he who related the story palliated in 
some degree by candidly acknowledging that in those 
days the poor fellows who were guilty of it had 
great and just cause for complaint. They were not 
only ill-paid, but their food was of very bad pare be 

and 


freely poured out in the defence of their 
native land were, say the least, neglected and uncared 
for by their rulers. Oh happy consequence of peace 
and advancing knowledge! these men are now well- 
fed, have the means of instruction afforded them, and 
homes provided for them when, returning from ‘ the 
dangers of the sea,’ they are discharged and sent on 
shore. The poor mutineers at Spithead dreamed not 
of such advantages as these. 

Admiral R—— was a junior lieutenant on board the 


answer they would hang him on the yard-arm! He 
was obliged to obey their will of course, secretly resolv- 
ing, however, not to give them the opportunity of ful- 
filling their kind intentions by returning to the ship; 
but the young officer calculated too much upon being 
his own master. He was put on shore at the Point, 
and proceeded at once to the admiral’s house in the 
High Street. The naval chief gave him a good-natured 
and cordial reception, and listened patiently to the 
message he delivered from the mutineers, which was to 
the effect that they must have an immediate advance of 
wages, good biscuit, pork, &c. or that they would carry 
their ship over to the French. 

these gentlemen that none of their demands can 
listened to till they return to their duty: inform 7 Bee 
also that the moment they attempt to weigh anchor 
hot shot will be fired on them from the Isle of Dogs, 
and their vessel and themselves sent to the bottom.’ 

The lieutenant bowed and left the office. Outside 
he paused. He was going, in obedience to his superior, 
to certain death. It was a fearful trial of courage and 
professional discipline. A mother whom he idolised 
lived at no great distance: he would at least bid her a 
last farewell! But the admiral, aware of the sacrifice 
he exacted, so much greater than that of perilling life 
by mounting ‘the deadly breach,’ had followed the 
poor boy, and lightly tapping his shoulder, told him he 
would walk with him to the beach. Thus even the last 
look at home for which he longed was denied him. 
A waterman’s wherry reconveyed him to the ship. It 
was May—a bright glorious May, such as England 
used to enjoy ‘ once upon a time ;’ and very sad were 
the feelings with which the young officer looked back 
upon the retreating town, and round on the glad sunny 
waters and blue-tinted Isle of Wight, deeming that he 
beheld them for the last time. Occasionally also, he 
told us, his eyes would revert, in spite of his endeavours 
to forget it, to the fatal yard-arm, distinct with all its 
tracery of cordage against the clear blue sky. He 
gained the ship, was received on board, and conducted 
to the forecastle, where the chief mutineers had assem- 
bled. Here he delivered his message. They were 
greatly enraged, and commanded him not to repeat the 
admiral’s threat of sinking the ship to the crew. He 
replied simply that it was his duty to obey the orders 
of his superior officer. Their looks and words threatened 
him at first with instant and summary vengeance ; but 
after a short consultation they agreed to try him by a 
court-martial, and aft, ordered him to be 
brought before them. It was a fearful scene; the men 
were terribly excited, Ne pig ignorant, and believed 


e him through the trial, 
abe We bravely. He ventured boldly to reproach 
them with their guilt in confounding the innocent with 
those whom they looked upon as their enemies; taunted 
them with the cowardly injustice of the deed they 
contemplated ; and persisted, in o yer to the ring- 
leaders’ commands, in repeating admiral’s message 
to the crew. He was heard by the officers in the ward- 
room, and their loud cheers when he spoke probably 
gave him fresh courage. The ringleaders becoming 
alarmed at the effect his words and bearing might have 
on the British instincts of the ship’s company, con- 
demned him to be hung in two hours’ time, and ordered 
him to prepare for death meantime in his cabin. There 
a new and singular scene awaited him: one of the 
seamen had taken possession of it, opened his lockers, 
and finding some brandy, had been drinking till he was 
perfectly intoxicated, and lay in the sleep of drunken- 
ness on the floor, which was strewed and littered 
with the lieutenant’s clothes, books, &c. A deep 
oath escaped the lips of the ringleaders at this sight. 
Throughout the t the mutineers had forbidden 
drunkenness on pain of death ; for, fully aware of the 
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| as, in consequence of the perversity of human nature, 
will probably always be the case; and the men whose 
| Saturn when the mutiny broke out ; but promotion was 
very rapid then, and though bearing that rank he was still 
only a youth in his teens. Probably the mutineors had 
discovered, and in a measure appreciated the kindliness 
of his nature, for, exempting him from the thraldom of 
his companions, whom they had confined in the ward- t 
room, they fixed on him to bear their propositions and ae 
their threats to the port-admiral—swearing at the same LL 
time that if he did not bring them back a favourable 
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peril of their position, they kept up among themselves 
a terribly severe discipline. They were raising their 
insensible comrade in their arms, and coolly preparing 
to throw him overboard, when, aware from their words 
of their intentions, the condemned officer struck one of 
them to the floor, and standing over the again pros- 

trate drunkard, declared that while he lived he would 
not see men who had sailed beneath the British’ flag 
guilty of murder! The mutineers B peg touched 
probably by this generous defence a foe—for the 
insensible seaman had been peculiarly bitter against 
the officers—and after a muttered oath or two they left 
the cabin. 

The lieutenant remained alone with his disgusting 
and unwelcome visitant, and the two hours following 
he described as the most painful of his life. It was less 
the fear of death than the destined mode of it which 
tortured him: not that he was insensible or indifferent 
to the blessing of life, for he was by nature of a happy, 
joyous temperament, and fair prospects of advancement 
were before him; but in ‘ war-time’ existence was held 
on such a precarious tenure that the idea of death in 
battle would scarcely have troubled his equanimity. 
Two hours waiting to be hanged, however, is a far 
different trial for courage, and we have never read or 
imagined anything more painful than the description 
which the aged admiral gave us of that (to him) endless 
period of time. As if to add to the horror of his 
position, the silence on board was so great that it 
appeared as if he could hear the pulsation of his own 
heart, while the low snoring of the drunken man 
struck with painful distinctness on his ear. At last 
the bell struck the fatal hour, and steps were heard on 
the ladder. His door opened; he rose prepared to 
shew no symptoms of faltering courage, when the 
leaders of the party advancing, told him ‘that the 
people had taken his case into consideration, and as 
they believed he individually had no ill-feeling towards 
them, and as he had recently given proof that he cared 
for the men, they had changed his sentence from death 
to flogging! He must therefore prepare to receive three 
dozen on the following morning.’ 

My kinsman, with the ready humour that never 
deserted him, returned thanks with mock gravity for 
their clemency, and begged them to carry his compli- 
ments to the gentlemen who sent and assure 
them that he could not have believed he should ever 
have felt so much satisfaction at the prospect of a 
whipping. The men, always susceptible of fun, 
laughed. From that moment he was safe! Falstaff 
wisely despairs of gaining the love of Prince John, 
‘because he could not make him laugh ;’ the young 
lieutenant acted as if he possessed Shakspeare’s know- 
ledge of human nature when he awoke by his jest the 
slumbering sympathies of the sailors. He was detained 
a prisoner, but no further notice was taken of the 
threatened flogging. 

The mutiny subsided on the 16th of May, when 
parliament passed an act to raise the seamen’s wages, 
and the royal pardon was bestowed on the mutineers ; 
not, however, before some sacrifice of human life had 
ensued, as Admiral Colpoys, on the recommencement 
of the mutiny on board the London, had ordered the 
marines to fire on the people, and three seamen fell. 
The funeral of these unfortunates was described to us 
as a singularly-impressive and touching spectacle. 
The townspeople were fearful of some violence or riot 
on the part of the sailors when they landed to bury 
their dead, and consequently closed their shutters and 
retired into their houses. mournful procession 
moved therefore through deserted ‘aa silent streets on 
its way to the village churchyard, in which the victims 
were to be interred. But there was no cause for alarm. 
The men walked silently and solemnly, two and two, 
after their slain comrades, a stern, quiet sorrow, legible 
on their weather- beaten faces; and nothing could 


exceed the reverence and propriety of their conduct 
beside the grave. It is a quict, pretty village church- 
yard in which these most pardonable rebels have their 
resting-place, not far from which is the large grave 
where three hundred bodies of those who perished in 
the Royal George are buried. 

One can scarcely forbear wondering at the little real 
mischief which proceeded from this alarming mutiny. 
It afforded, on the whole, a noble display of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the British seaman—the frolic- 
spirit peculiar to him manifesting itself even when he 
is most sadly and seriously in earnest. A captain of 
marines, who was especially the object of the muti- 
neers’ aversion, was brought on shore by them, and 
compelled to parade up the High Street to the ‘ Rogue’s 
March,’ which was drummed before him. He was a 
tall, gaunt old man, with a singularly long neck. The 
day after his expulsion from his ship, the crew sent 
a man to his house with a message, ordering him to 
‘come on board again and be hanged!’ The unpo- 
pular veteran sent back his compliments; but consi- 
dering his throat unbecomingly long naturally, he did 
not wish to have it stretched: he declined, therefore, 
accepting their invitation. The men went away 
laughing. The people and the times were both extra- 
ordinary ! 


HATCHING FISH BY ARTIFICIAL MBANS. 

Among the Chinese, who are not so indifferent about 
their fisheries as Englishmen appear to be, a curious 
method of hatching fish by artificial means is very 
extensively practised. ‘The sale of spawn for this pur- 
pose,” says Mr Martin, ‘forms an important branch of 
trade in China, The fishermen collect with care, on the 
margin and surface of water, all the gelatinous matters 
that contain spawn of fish, which is then placed in an 
eggshell which has been fresh emptied, through a small 
hole, which is then stopped, and the shell is placed under 
a sitting fowl. In a few days the Chinese break the shell 
in warm water (warmed by the sun.) ‘The young fish 
are then kept in water until they are large enough to be 
placed in a pond. This plan in some measure counteracts 
the great destruction of spawn by troll-nets, which have 
caused the extinction of many fisheries.’— United Counties 
Miscellany. [Sir Francis Mackenzie of Gairloch has suc- 
ceeded, by some process not yet made public, in assembling 
a shoal of young salmon fry hatched in a pond during 
springs and ready, at the proper age, to be turned into 

eir ancestral river—the Ewe.] 


CURIOUS SCENE AT SEA. 

While a passenger from Aden to pnd ay be mn board the 
East India myer 3 steamer mber last, 
it was our lot to fall short of coals ; ay Hh had contrary 
winds and a heavy sea nearly the whole distance, our 
trip was prolonged to fourteen days, usually performed in 

eight. Th he vessel had coaled in Aden only for ten days’ 
sane, and luckily she had besides a consi e quan. 
tity of small coal or dross ; but still it was found that it 
would be absolutely necessary to burn of the ship’s 
stores to bring her into harbour. O. were 
ingly given to that effect, and it was ane a kind of terror 
ei oh with surprise that we saw, one after another, the 
lon, spare junk soaked in ghee and oil (to 
its burning), the hatches, and the 
ene cut up and burned came the turn of 
orlop deck, which was torn up from beneath our feet and 

stuffed into the insatiable maw of the furnace; then 
ee the gun-slides, and then a number of of 
vernment powder barrel heads and staves; and at 
fongth rumours were rife among the — that their 
sea-chests were to share the same fate. would be 
difficult to describe the feelings of the pase rs, more 
specially of the ladies, when looking on at the ship 
thus torn to pieces before their | 
listening out two sleepless nights to the noise 
sawing, and chopping, and throwing. It would be equally 
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of government insist 


private from Bombay, dated 14th May last. 


they beheld through the telescope, bythe light of 
morning, they beheld through the telescope, by ight 

the shale sun, a faint outline of the island of Bombay, the 
harbour of which we duly reached. In explanation of this 
extraordinary scene, I may mention that the instructions 
rily upon the commanders 
of mail-steamers, in the event of the fuel running short, 
burning anything and everything that will assist in 
bringing the vessel to her destination.—Extract from a 


BENEDETTA MINELLI”* 
THE NUN, 

Ir is near morning. Ere the next night fall 
I shall be made a bride—Heaven’s bride. 
To my still marriage-chamber I shall come, 

And spouseless, childless, watch the slow years crawl. 


These lips will never meet a softer touch 

Than the cold crucifix I kiss: no child 

Will this neck, Oh, Virgin-Mother mild, 
Thy painted bliss will mock me overmuch ! 


This is the last time I shall twist the hair 
My mother’s hand wreathed, till in dust it lay: 
The name—her name, given on my christening-day, 
This is the last time I shall ever bear. 


Oh weary world—Oh heavy life, farewell ! 
Like a tired child that creeps into the dark 
To sob itself asleep where none can thark, 

So creep I to my silent convent-cell. 


Friends, lovers whom I loved not, kindly hearts, 
Who grieve that I should enter this calm door, 
Grieve not ! since closing softly evermore, 

Me from all sorrows, as all joys, it parts. 


Love, whom alone I loved ! who stand’st far off 
Lifting compassionate eyes that could not save, 
Remember, this my spirit’s serenest grave 

Hides me from worldly pity, worldly scoff. 


Twas not thy hand but Heaven’s that came between, 
And dashed my cup down. See, I have no tears; 
And if I think at all of vanished years, 

*Tis but to bless thee for what joy has been. 


My soyl continually does cry to thee : 
—In the night-watches—ghostlike—stealing out 
From its flesh-tomb and wandering thee about— 
* So live, that I in heaven thy face may see !’ 


Live, noble heart ; of whom this heart of mince 
all unworthy. Build actions greats 
That I, down-looking from heaven’s gate 

Smile o’er my dead hopes hid in such 


Live ! keeping aye thy spirit undefiled ; 
That when we stand before our Master’s feet, 
I with an angel’s love may crown complete 
The woman’s faith, the worship of the child. 


Then thou shalt see no sorrow in these eyes ; 
And even their love, by God’s great love subdued, 
Shall never grieve thee with a pang too rude : 
The incense-clouds have veiled the sacrifice. - 


Dawn, solemn bridal-morn ! Ope bridal door ! 
lenter. My vowed soul — Heaven now take ! 
My heart, its virgin-spousal for thy sake, 

Oh love ! keeps sacred thus for evermore. 


Then home 


cal faction of the Guelphs, while her betrothed joined the 
side of the Ghibellines. They were forced to renounce each 
she went into the convent of San Chiara, but 


great sanctity. 


pestilence, became a Sister of Mercy— dying very aged, and in 


* A noble Florentine lady, whose family belonged to the politi- 


: 


THE SISTER OF MERCY. 


Is it then so? Kind friends who sit and sigh 
While I lie smiling—is my life’s sand run ! 
Will my next matins, hymned beyond the sun, 

Mingle with those of saints and martyrs high ! 


Shall I, with these my gray hairs changed to gold, 
These limbs enrobed in garments white, 
Stand all transfigured in the angels’ sight, 

Hymning triumphantly that moan of old— 


: will be done.’—1t was done. Oh my God, 
Thou know’st, when over grief’s tempestuous sea, 
My broken-winged soul fled home to Thee, 

I writhed, byt murmured not beneath Thy rod. 


It fell upon me, stern at first, then soft 
As ts’ kisses, till the wound was healed, 
And I went forth a labourer in Thy field— 
They best can bind who have been bruised oft. 


God, Thou wert pitiful ! I came, heart-sore, ; 
To drink Thy cup, because earth’s cup ran dry ; 
Thou slew’st me not for that impiety, 

But mad’st Thy cup so sweet, I thirst no more. 


I came for silence, dark, dull rest, or death : 
Thou gavest instead life, peace, and holy toil : 
My sighing lips from sin Thou didst assoil, 

And fill with righteous thankfulness each breath. 


Therefore I praise Thee, that Thou shut’st Thine ears 
Unto my misery: did’st Thy will, not mine : 
That through this length of days Thy hand divine 
My feet from falling kept—mine eyes from tears. 


Sisters, draw near! Hear my last words serene : 
When I was young I walked in mine own ways, 
Worshipped—not God ; sought not alone /7is praise : 

So He cut down my gourd while it was green. 


And then He o’er me threw His holy shade, 
That, though no other earthly plants might grow, 
Mocking the glory which was laid so low, 

I dwelt in peace, and what He willed, obeyed. 


I thank Him for that joy, and for its pain : 
For healed pangs, for years of calm content : 
For blessedness of ding and being spent 

In His high service where all loss is gain. 


I thank Him for my life and for my death ; 
But most, that in my death my life is crowned, 
Since I see there, with angels gathering round, 
My Angel !—Ay, love, thou hast kept thy faith— 


I mine. The golden portals will not close 
Like those of earth, between us. Reach thy hand ! 
—No ‘ Miserere,’ sisters! Chant out gran 

* Te Deum laudamus !’—Now—'tis all repose ! 


ECONOMY IN CANDLES. 


If you are without a rushlight, and would burn a 
candle all night, unless you use the following precaution 


it is ten to one an ordinary candle will gutter away in an 


hour or two, sometimes to the endangering the safety of 
the house. This may be avoided by placing as much 
powdered, as will reach from the 
tallow to the bottom of the black part of the wick of a 
partly-burnt candle, when, if the same be lit, it will burn 
very slowly, yielding a sufficient light for a bed-chamber : 


common salt, finely 


the salt will ually sink as the tallow is consumed, 
the melted tallow being drawn through the salt, and 
consumed in the wick.—The Economist, 
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